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Millions of Miles 


of service in flight aye 


proves the reliability of the wileox ATC Transponder 





&@ Most recent proof of the unfailing performance 

of the Wilcox ATC Transponder occurred during the 
demonstration of the 3 pulse Sidelobe Suppression System 
to United Kingdom personnel at the National Aviation 
Facilities Experimental Center at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
@ Also, airline service records of Delta, Eastern, Pan American 
and Trans World Airlines substantiate the superior 
performance of the Model 714 Transponder. Other users, 
such as the U. S. Weather Bureau and the F.A.A., have 
enjoyed similar performance experience. 

@ To identify your aircraft . . . save time . . . solve traffic 
control problems, you can count on the Wilcox 714 
Transponder. For detailed performance data . . . prices 

. .. and delivery, write, wire or phone. 





The wileox Transponder 
Function Tester 


@ provides the pilot positive indication of 
his aircraft’s being interrogated from the 
ground when the panel-mounted indicator 
light glows. 

@ provides an instantaneous means of 
checking the transponder’s operating con- 
dition either in flight or on the ground 
Pilot simply activates a panel-mounted se- 
lector switch . . . when indicator light 
glows he is assured transponder is func- 
tioning. 

@ weighs less than 1 pound complete! 


wilcox 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
Fourteenth & Chestnut Sts. 
Kansas City 27, Mo., U. S. A. 





Rosemount Engineering Company’s deiced- Model 
102 Total Temperature probe now on Air Feince’s ~ a 
Boeing 707 Intercontinentals. ‘ie’ 


Optimum Cruise Control can be obtained throug b 
the use of REC’s model 102 series probe. Fast and 


accurate, it measures total temperature correctly 
even while deicing heat is continuously applied. 


Total Temperature information useful in: 


® Selection of engine power settings and flight alti- 
tude for best economy and safety. 


@ Monitoring of engine performance, when used in 
combination with engine speed and pressure ratio 
(to detect engine malfunction). 


® Calculation of true airspeed (in combination with 
Mach number) for air navigation. 


®@ indication of total temperature, for miscellaneous 
purposes. For example, to indicate icing temper- 
atures. 


®@ Location of jet stream 
Model 102 


(ONE HALF SIZE) 


PAT. PENDING For Further Information including 


specifications on the Model 102, 

7 write for bulletin number 7597. 

Location 
Rosemount Engineering Company also manufactures precision pressure 
transducers, Pitot-static tubes, and a wide variety of temperature probes. 


roseEmouNT ENGINEERING company 





4900 West 78th St. Minneapolis 24, Minnesota 
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The Convair F-106 sets record 
as world’s fastest jet aircraft... 


powered by a Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-75 jet engine 


At Edwards Air Force Base on December 1, 1959, 
the F-106 all-weather interceptor roared to a new 
world speed record of 1,525.95 miles per hour. 
Flying a straightaway course at an altitude of 
40,000 feet, it bettered the previous official world 
mark by 122 miles per hour. 

On March 1 this year, the Air Force F-106 also 
demonstrated that it has low-level striking power. 
At elevations of 50 to 300 feet, under most adverse 
conditions, the F-106 averaged 700 miles an hour 
in a 300-mile flight from Edwards Air Force Base. 
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Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s J-75 jet engine pow- 
ers the F-106. With this same engine, Republic's 
F-105D fighter-bomber recently set a new speed 
record for closed-course flight. Over the years, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57 and J-75 jet engines 
have held virtually every major flight record. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


East Hartford, Connecticut 
A DIVISION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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VANGUARD PAYLOAD UP BY 8&,000 pounds 
—Landing weight up by 9,500 pounds 


Original New specification Increase 
specification (standard specs.) 


G Take-off 
— 141,000 Ib 146,500 Ib 5,500 Ib 


Max. land 
—_ 121,000 Ib 130,500 Ib 9,500 Ib 


Max. * fuel’ 
—_— 112,500 Ib 122,500 Ib 10,000 Ib 


Max. payload 29,000 Ib 37,000 lb 8,000 Ib 


MEMBER COMPANY OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORA 
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@ The VANGUARD’s payload has been boosted 
37,000 lbs. before entering scheduled service—8,! 
money-making pounds better than advertised. Thissti 
leaves 1,600 Ibs. in hand for even more developmen 
equipment changes, or for customers’ special needs. 
@ Ten years experience has made the VANGUARI 


something unique in aviation history—a plane with Gay 


dual personality. Carrying 139 passengers and 9,00, 
Ibs. of freight, the VANGUARD can turn around a 
make a handsome profit as a freighter, even when onli 
30% of the seats are sold. Two huge cargo holds pm 
vide three times the freight capacity of its clos 
rival, and freight handling was never easier with ove 
four feet of working height and doors more than fil 
feet wide. 
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And the VANGUARD is fast. Recent route proving 
rials all over Europe have shown the VANGUARD to 
le faster than competitive jets on short hauls and only a 
atter of minutes slower on medium hauls of 1,000 miles 
prmore. 

Yet the difference in operating costs is startling — to 
my nothing of the VANGUARD’s operating flexibility 
which means built-in reliability of schedule. 

The VANGUARD ’s direct costs are as low as 1 cent a 
reat mile at 900 miles, and 114 cents at 300 miles. 

And, on top of this, there is now the income from 4% 
ons of cargo which can still be carried even at 100% 
'@passen ver loads. 

The VANGUARD can now carry 139 economy-class 
passenvers plus over 9,000 lbs. freight. Without interme- 
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WERED BY FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE TYNE ENGINES + 





diate refuelling, 100-passenger payloads can be carried 
over such important consecutive sectors as New York — 
Detroit—Chicago—St. Louis. 

@ Operators with profit in mind and air travel for all in 
view, will find the VANGUARD is more attractive than 
ever. 

@ For further details and a cost analysis based on your 
operations, contact Christopher Clarkson, U.S. Repre- 
sentative, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


World’s only 2nd generation jet-age airliner! 
Vanguard benefits greatly from the more than 2 million 
hours of worldwide in-the-air experience of 400 Viscounts 
... and there is no substitute for experience! 





VANGUARD 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD.. WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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Ground time is lost time where airline economy depends on rapid aircraft turn round. The 
Avro 748 has been designed as a quick-service, low-cost aircraft. With such features as 
a port engine propeller brake, front and rear access doors on the port side, separate baggage 
door on the starboard side and provision for air stairs, the AVRO 748 reduces halt time to a 
minimum of three minutes! For facts and figures on this oustanding aircraft, write to: 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 
32 Duke Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1 








Se PERSONAL VIEW 


Who Else, Mr. Boyd? 


Who is responsible for excessive competition on 
many trunk routes? 

CAB Member Alan S. Boyd has been saying in 
a number of speeches of late that the airlines are to 
blame. After all, the carriers applied for the routes, 
he says. All the CAB did was to do its best to oblige. 

Surely Mr. Boyd can’t be that naive. He is mak- 
ing a notable and highly intelligent record on the 
CAB. He’s one of the best members in years. Yet 
he seems to have a blind spot in passing the buck 
on who is responsible for multiple competition. 

Certainly, the trunk carriers applied for new routes. 
Some of the proposals bordered on the fantastic. 
Every trunk seemed to want to go everywhere. But 
once one airline applied for something new, its com- 
petitors could hardly sit back and do nothing. 
Defensive actions were hard to sort from offensive. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board was created in 1938 
simply because the airlines could not be trusted to 
regulate themselves as public carriers. The Board 


was never under any obligation at any time to award 
a route simply because somebody asked for it. It 
was inherent in the law that the CAB was to act 
only in the public interest and endeavor to provide 
only that measure of competition which could be 
justified for a healthy industry. It was presumed 
at the time in the light of simple realities that each 
carrier would try to get as much as it could. The 
Board was created to be the judge, the inhibitor, 
the protector, the arbiter, the brake, as well as the 
steam valve. 

In trying to defend the actions of his predecessors 
(which he shouldn’t even find necessary to do), Mr. 
Boyd is on very thin foundation. It was the CAB 
that made the decisions. It doesn’t quite make sense 
to pass the buck to those who were scrambling for 
everything they could get for fear competitors might 
get more. We wonder what Mr. Boyd thinks the 
function of CAB is if it isn’t to use the sound judge- 
ment and responsibility spelled out for it by Congress. 


Here's an Idea for Free 


The airlines have adopted the new age of elec- 
tronics and closed-circuit TV for everything except 
the customer far from an airport. We have a sug- 
gestion. 

It requires no imagination to ponder the fate 
and frustrations of a customer in mid-town Man- 
hattan when he’s booked on a flight and the weather 
is obviously marginal. 

All he wants to know is whether his flight is 
still scheduled out on time, or diverted to another 
airport, or cancelled. 

He calls the airline. He’s told to hang on. Much 
time passes. He gives up. All he wanted to do was 
to ask a simple question and get a simple answer. 
He didn’t want a reservation for next week. So he 
ei her changes his travel plans and heads for the 
reilroad, or he hops a cab to go to the airport to 
look at the departure board which he couldn’t see 
from his phone booth, and take another cab to the 
airport where his plane has been diverted. 

This is an electronics age. It can be put to use. 
Ii one wants to know the time, or the weather, he 
sinply dials a number and listens to a recording. 
Hundreds may be doing this at the same time. 

Why can’t a customer dial a special number listed 
fcr “Flight Information” and listen to a tape record- 
inz—or a direct voice—advising the flight status of 
e\ery schedule for the next three or four hours. 
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“Flight 201 to Portland cancelled. Flight 148 to 
Washington diverted to Idlewild departing at 2:50 
p.m. All flights after 6 p.m. doubtful. Flight 127 
two hours late will depart about 4 p.m.” And so 
on. As soon as the list is completed, the voice be- 
gins repeating, and changes are made as required. 

Wouidn’t it be nice to dial a number to hear 
a taped voice say “All flights up to 10 p.m. now 
scheduled to arrive and depart on time except de- 
parture Flight 601 to Kansas City delayed one 
hour.” Wouldn’t this save a lot of telephone and 
clerical trouble? 

The customer can’t get the information he wants 
at peak periods or when the weather is bad. There 
are just so many trunk lines and clerks. The air- 
lines could save time and money—and please 
customers—by making that closed-circuit TV or 
flight information board available to hundreds of 
ears at any given time by doing just what the tele- 
phone company has done with weather information. 
If the customer wants to talk to somebody—then 
let him call reservations. Just help out the poor guy 
who doesn’t want to talk—he just wants to listen. 
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LETTERS 


Problem .. . and Cure 


Following is an exchange of letters 
which points up a problem faced by many 
air travelers . . . and suggests a cure. 


To the Editor: 

As an attachment I am furnishing you 
with a copy of a letter we received from 
Mr. Joseph C. Feagley, Vice President & 
General Manager, Packaging Materials 
Operations, Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

In essence, the underlying problem 
which the attachment describes is medical 
in nature, but perhaps jointly we can be 
of some additional service to our customer 
with respect to the literature he requests. 

Can your people be of some help to 
us in this regard? 


JosePpH D. STANICK 

Manager, Customer Relations 
Braniff Airways 

Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Joseph D. Stanick 
Manager, Customer Relations 
Braniff International Airways 


Dear Mr. Stanick: 
This will acknowledge your wire of 
April 25, but I thought I better write you 
this note to see if I can get any good ad- 
vice from you. 
You are probably familiar 


COMPLETE 


with the 


flight pattern that I followed between 
April 12 and 15. In any event, it was an 
American 707—Idlewild to Dallas; then, 
two days later, Braniff Electra to San 
Antonio; on the 15th, Braniff Electra back 
to Dallas, Braniff 707 to Idlewild, New 
York Airways helicopter to Newark, and 
Allegheny DC-3 to Lancaster. 

In the old days when I did a lot of 
flying on DC-3s I found the results dis- 
astrous if I had a head cold. I thought 
pressurization had done away with this 
forever, but I had an entirely similar re- 
action on the 707 flights both outbound 
on the 12th and backbound on the 15th. 

The reaction was the same on the Elec- 
tra flight to Dallas on the 1Sth, but on 
the 707 flight to Idlewild the effect was 
terrific. No problem was connected with 
the helicopter flight and, if anything, the 
DC-3 flight from Newark to Lancaster to 
a degree relieved some of the heavy com- 
pression effects that I had suffered when 
the 707 came down at Idlewild. 

Since then I have found it necessary to 
have a series of head treatments coupled 
with penicillin shots. So far I have had 
four treatments, and while physically I 
feel quite well, I still have plugged-up ear 
tubes. 

Primarily I am seeking information, and 
if there is anything in current literature 
of the flight companies warning anyone 
about such a reaction due to a head cold, 
I am not familiar with it. 

Incidentally, | used a jet flight to San 


FLOOR-T0-DOOR 


IN 8 WEEKS, AT LOW COST 


Fly your DC-7 (or DC-6 or Constellation) to us. You'll 
be making money with it again weeks sooner, and 
you'll probably have a lower cost to amortize. 


We've already converted a number of DC-7Cs 
from passenger to cargo (finished our first four 
days ahead of deadiine, have been ahead of sched- 
ule ever since). Matter of record, we're the only 
outfit that has converted or repaired every type 
and make of four-engine piston-powered transport 
now flying. 


Add 12 years’ experience in converting four- 
engine military aircraft, a big staff, a ranch-size 
acreage under roof—and you'll see why we can 
return your cargo-ready DC-7 so much sooner. 

You get the benefit of advanced LAS engineering, 
too—like the new extruded aluminum cargo floor 
shown in cross section above. 

Yet our prices are intensely competitive. Let’s 
talk about re-engineering and remanufacturing your 
piston-engine fleet. 


Rg LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT SERVICE, INC. 
Ontario International Airport, Ontario, California 
MAINTENANCE « OVERHAUL + MODIFICATIONS * CONVERSIONS 

AMIE 


CUSTOM AVIONICS * RECORDING DEVICES « TRAINING SYSTEMS 
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Francisco in August, 1959, and also on 
return from Los Angeles without any 
difficulty, but I am now faced with the 
necessity to go to the Coast the latter 
part of June and will no doubt hunt a 
slower-transportation piston ship where 
probably the cabin is pressurized at 5.000 
feet, rather than the 7,000 feet which | 
believe is the level at which you equalize 
on the 707s. 
What can you tell me? 
JosePH C. FEAGLEY 
Vice President and 
General Manager 
Armstrong Cork Company 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor: 

The letter which you refer to is quite 
interesting; however, I do feel that the 
difference between 5,000 ft. cabin pres- 
surization and 7,000 ft. cabin pressuriza- 
tion is really not too much. It is not the 
amount of pressurization unless one gets 
quite high, but rather the time interval 
in which the let-down and the de-pressuri- 
zation is accomplished that is of physio- 
logical and medical interest. 

While it is true that the jet is a better 
pressurized airplane it does, however, op- 
erate at higher ambient altitudes, there- 
fore actual cabin pressurization might in 
many instances be more comfortable in 
pressurized lower flying aircraft. How- 
ever, the rate of descent has been limited 
by federal regulation to 300 feet per 
minute. There is a slight possibility that 
because of terrain or landing conditions 
this may have been exceeded in the case 
of the writer of this letter and, in as 
much as this man had past trouble in 
clearing his Eustachian tubes, he just 
could not keep ahead of the descent de- 
pressurization. 

I would suggest that this individual 
consult an ear, nose and throat doctor and 
have examinations made of the orifice of 
the Eustachin tube, which is a tube that 
leads from the throat to the middle ear. 
In some people, due to chronic inflamma- 
tion, there is a ring of lymphoid tissue 
around this orifice which can be easily 
melted down by medication or radium. 
This will result in a much more pleasant 
experience as far as keeping ahead of de- 
pressurization is concerned. 

There are also available, on nearly all 
certified airliners (especially those that 
have medical men in attendance at their 
base medical department) medications 
which one can take to open up the 
Eustachian tube area when he has a -old. 

I still do not feel that one should sacri- 
fice the comfort, lack of vibration, reduced 
noise and travel time that one can find 
in the jet, compared to piston type aircraft, 
because of these difficulties. I believe that 
this gentleman should obtain the medical 
survey recommended above and _ take 
along with him mucous membrane de- 
congestant drugs, such as Nolamine, ! 
necessary. 

Just before descent, no matter on whal 
aircraft he trave!s, a Benzedrex in/alor 
to shrink all the mucous membranvs 
his throat and the Eustachian tube orifice 
would give this man quite a bit of com 
fort. 

Lupwic G. LEDERER 

Medical Director 

Capital Airlines and Washirgto® 
National Airport 
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Three Years Off This Earth; Alexis Klotz 
(TWA Captain). Published by Hooper 
Publishing Co., San Francisco; 396 pp. 
In limited supply. $5.00 

An unusual (self-financed) autobiog- 
raphy of an obviously self-centered but 
most capable transport pilot overflowing 
with intimate anecdotes of early airmail 
and prewar airline days, the wartime 
Air Transport Command and a smatter- 
ing of postwar events. Admittedly no 
writer, Klotz isn’t easy to read but 
would be hard to match for an event- 
ful life. Notable are his three missions 
to Moscow, including the Wendell Willkie 
and Cordell Hull visits; experiences as 
Gen. Harold George’s pilot to China, 
and finally, before a hearing of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board (with one member 
asleep) on an ATC violation filed by 
CAA. 


World Aviation Directory—Published 
by American Aviation Publications, Inc., 
1001 Vermont Ave. N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. 
Lists more than 31,000 executives, firms, 
organizations and products in aviation, 
missile and space industries. More than 
1,100 pages. Summer edition. $10.00. 


——When & Where—— 
JULY 


July 14-16—National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials, summer board of directors 
eeting, Atlantic City, N. J 

July 18-19—Association of Local Transport Air- 
lines quarterly regional meeting, Beverly 
Nilshire Hotel, Beverly Hills, Calif 


AUGUST 


Aug. 16-17—Air Freight Cartage Conference, 
c Jewater Beac h Hote Chic ago 

Aug 22- yo: Electronic Engineering 
“re, Sheraton Mt. Roya Montrea 


Aug 2. gy he non of Radio Engineers, 
tern tron Show snd Convention 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 
Aug 28- Sept. 5—National Aeronautic ee pes 
tion, 1960 national air rally, Mu 3! Air 
Orange, Mass 


SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 5-l1—Society of British Aircraft Con- 
t uctors, yy he rough flying display and 


yh, England 


Ser? re 2~IGAO, ega 

Sept. 8- 91960 Gugino and agg ge Sym- 
Posi 3 r N. J 

Ser , btt snnua enera meet ? 


12. 1é—International Council of the Aero- 
utical Sciences, 2nd ngress E ig. Te 
Hochsch e Zu n Sw rland 
4. 1é—National Association a State fate 
n Omieiems, annua ng. Wor 


“- 2— “National Business Aircraft Assn., 
meeting na torum Ar bassacor 
Los Angeles 
25-27—International Northwest Aviation 
uncil, 24th snnua convention Harrison 
Springs, British Columbia 
25-28—National Association of Travel 
ganizations, annual meeting, Cavalier Club 
a Beac Va 
26-Oct. Satereattonsl Labor Organiza- 


. sviation meeting, Geneva 


OCTOBER 


3-5—Air Traffic Control Assn., fifth annua! 
sting, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Fran 


10-14—Society of Automotive Engineers, 
onal aeronautical meeting, Ambassador 
el, Los Angeles 











Make Cargo-Passenger 
Conversions Quickly and Easily 


with Aeroquip Track, Fittings and Nets 


Simplify conversion of your aircraft from cargo to passenger or 
combination loading with Aeroquip L Series Track and Fittings (mate with 
Douglas and Lockheed track). Once the aluminum track is installed on the 
floor or sides of the aircraft, the fittings you select are easily inserted or 
moved to hold standard seats, aircraft equipment, accessories and cargo. 

Make your plane an all-around performer. To get the information 
you need, fill in and mail the coupon below for your copy of the new 
General Logistics Bulletin No. 112. 





COMPLETE TRACK AND FITTINGS SYSTEM FOR AIRCRAFT 


Chair Fittings especially suited for seats Cargo Ring Fittings for netting, rope, chain 
and table legs: double stud fittings for and tie-down material: double stud fittings 
5000-Ib. applications, single stud fittings for 5000-lb. applications, single stud 
for 2000-Ib. applications. — for 2000-Ib. applications, 


Aluminum Track available in 20 ft. lengths is a installed. Notches hold fittings securely. 











por cn 


ro————— GENERAL LOGISTICS DIVISION ---"--“ 
2929 FLOYD STREET, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA av 

Please send me a copy of Bulletin No. 112. 
Title 








Cc 





Address 





Zone State 
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Aeroquip Products are Fully Protected by Patents in U.S.A.. Canada and Abroad 
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this new turbocopter 
delivers a 2,000-pound payload 
at 14,000 feet 








Sikorsky S-62 demonstrates 2,000-pound payload delivery in the Himalayas at 14,000-foot altitude. 


The Sikorsky S-62 can hover...and then deliver, 
with pin-point precision, a 2,000-pound payload at 
14,000 feet. This far exceeds the performance of 
helicopters of the S-62’s weight class, and actually 
betters the performance of much larger helicopters. 
The turbine-powered S-62 thus opens new horizons 
for high altitude exploration, construction and sup- 
ply —major news for helicopter operators. 

Altitude capabilities are only one of the many 
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unique features built into this boat-hulled turbo- 
copter. It takes off and lands almost anywhere—land, 
water, shipboard, marsh, tundra, ice, mud. Find out 
more about the S-62’s economies and operating ‘ea- 
tures. Call or write Sikorsky today. 


A New World of Mobility by 


IKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Stratford, Connecticut/A Division of United Aircraft Corporation 
AIRLIFT 








e- TRENDS 


Trunkline traffic is soft in spots. Some lines are behind forecast. Business is ahead of 
last year, but not up to expectations. In May, coach traffic saved the 
day, up 19.2% over last year, while first-class fell 2.6%. Total traffic 
was up 6.5%, seats increased 8.3%, load factor dropped one point 
to 59%. June wasn’t sensational, either. Reasons are hard to pinpoint. 
In some areas, hotel and resort registrations are off. Certain cities are 
soft—Chicago and Twin Cities, for example. 


Some eyebrows raised considerably in the airline industry recently when Continental Air 
Lines elected Jay A. Pritzker to its board and Capital elected Gordon 
Y. Billard. Wealthy Chicago lawyer Pritzker and New York investment 
banker Billard were in a group which tried (unsuccessfully) to get 
financial control of Western Air Lines a few years ago, presumably 
for purposes of merging with another carrier. But a Capital source 
denies that their reappearance on two boards is in any way linked. 


More fireworks in August on maintenance. FAA is moving in on airlines with plan to 
set up maintenance standards—yardsticks with which one could be 
compared with another. Few managements appreciate its potential im- 
pact, but it stems from same source in FAA that led one maintenance 
official to plead that Administrator Quesada “inject rational, practical 
judgment into his growing giant (FAA) lest its musclebound strength 
strangle us all at the opening of our great (jet) opportunities.” 


Russians will keep July 18 date with U.S. for civil air talks in Washington. After U-2 
incident, U.S. had doubts that Reds would show up. But Aeroflot’s 
Gen Y. Loganov, who will head Russian delegation, says talks will 
proceed—even adds that exchange of civil air rights will result. 


Price increase on Convair jet transports is now effective, averages 4% to 4.5%. Boosts 
apply to base prices of $3.8 million for 880 and $4,360,000 for 600. 
Convair is third jet builder to raise prices, following Boeing and 
Douglas. Company is showing airlines its proposal for a Model 60, 
short-medium range version of 880 which can be delivered in mid-1962 
if orders justify production. 


Reservations philosophies are widening. One carrier is set to spend upwards of $40 mil- 
lion over next 10 years for a computer to do the job. Others are leaning 


toward no reservations, on-plane ticketing. Consensus is reservations 
will always be needed for long-haul or interline sales, but may be on 
the way out in short-haul, high-density markets. 


Air Union will get a major test in Africa this fall. The combine—Air France, Sabena, 
Alitalia, Lufthansa—will buck the Commonwealth pool, including 
BOAC, South African Airways, East African Airways, Central African 
Airways. Big battle for traffic is expected. 


one-plane 


How big is a jet? Plenty big, is TWA’s experience. CAB order to halt 
service to Florida from west coast forced company to hire 25 more 
ground handling personnel at St. Louis for quick shift of baggage and 
cargo from one jet to another. On the brighter side: the LA-Miami 
flight still produces TWA’s best load factor, higher than trans- 


continentals. 


First international local service line is West Coast. The route: Spokane to Calgary, 
Alberta, a 1 hr. 25 min. F-27 flight. 
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YOUR ROYAL COACHMAN JET AWAITS! 


Low cost jet service to Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Washington, Boston, Dallas, Ft. Worth 


You’ll save time when you fly American Airlines’ 707 
Jet Flagships! New York is only 5 hours 5 minutes 
away from Los Angeles, for instance! 

You'll save money when you fly Royal Coachman 
—American’s economy jet service. For ten little dol- 
lars more than regular transcontinental coach flights, 
you can go Royal Coachman jet. Here are some 
sample fares: between San Francisco or Los Angeles 
and New York, $115.50; New York-Dallas, $73.55; 


Chicago-Los Angeles or San Francisco, $88.30. All 
fares plus tax. 


You ride in deep, roomy seats. Two trained stew- 
ardesses serve you constantly. Enjoy magnificent 
complimentary meals (like beef cooked in wine), 
special baggage system for faster delivery—and fly 
on the world’s most proven jetliner—the 707. 

For reservations, see your Travel Agent or call 
American Airlines—/irst choice of experienced travelers. 


CALL AMERICAN AIRLINES~- 
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AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE 


AIRLIFT 
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Pilots, Quesada Resume Battle 

Differences between airline pilots and FAA exploded 
into wildcat walkouts at Eastern and Pan American that 
ended only after court orders and a tough ruling by FAA 
Administrator E. R. Quesada. Basic grievances, however, 
remained unsettled. 

[rouble started when an EAL DC-8 crew refused to 
fly with an FAA inspector in the forward seat usually 
occupied by the third pilot. EAL obtained a temporary 
restraining order requiring pilots to fly the jets, and FAA 
said any pilot who refused more than once to carry an 
inspector in the forward seat would have his certificate 
suspended. Pilots claimed removal of the third pilot from 
the seat “breaks up the pilot team”; FAA said the big 
jets were certificated for pilot, co-pilot and engineer. 

Despite the court order and FAA ruling, EAL pilots 
reported “sick” and operations were 90% disrupted. Mean- 
while, American, Pan American and TWA, which also 
have third-pilot contracts, got court orders requiring pilots 
to fly after ALPA served notice that jet crews would not 
take off with inspectors in the third seat. And Quesada 
threatened to suspend an entire crew when its Captain first 
refused to allow an inspector to occupy the seat. 

The walkout spread briefly to PAA, but pilots returned 
to work when a judge warned that those who defied the 
court would get “harsh treatment.” Following a second 
court order, and spurred by ALPA, which said it did not 
sanction the walkouts, EAL pilots returned. 

Pilot-FAA disputes still smouldered, however. Inspec- 
tors, retirement at 60 and rulings that pilots must remain 
in their seats are among items that rankle ALPA. Quesada 
said the third-seat controversy was only the surface issue 
and that the “real reason” for the walkouts was because 
FAA is “active in the application of rules that do exist, 
and the correction of many abuses that have occurred 
for decades.” 


NAL, Delta Favored for Transcontinentals 


In one of CAB’s biggest cases, National and Delta have 
been recommended for southern transcontinental routes. 


Examiner Edward T. Stodola favored NAL for a 
Florida-California route across the southern part of the 
southern transcontinental area, and Delta for operations 
along the northern edge. 

He said it is not intended that Delta’s route serving 
the more northern markets should be competitive with 
NAL’s service. Delta flights out of Florida would be re- 
quired to stop at Atlanta. 

Other routes would go to American, Braniff, Continental 
anc Eastern. Stodola’s recommendations: 

National: From Miami, Orlando, Jacksonville, St. Peters- 

:‘/Clearwater and Tampa through New Orleans to 
yiston and (1) beyond Houston to San Francisco/Oak- 
via San Antonio, El Paso, Tucson, Phoenix, San Diego 
Los Angeles/Long Beach, and (2) beyond Houston 
san Francisco/Oakland via Dallas, Ft. Worth, Lubbock, 
buquerque and Las Vegas. 
‘elta: From Miami, Orlando and Jacksonville through 
lanta (compulsory stop), Ft. Worth and Lubbock to AI- 
ierque, and (1) beyond Albuquerque to Los Angeles/ - 
g Beach via Tucson, Phoenix and San Diego, and (2) 
yond Albuquerque to San Francisco/Oakland via Las 
Vevas. Flights out of New Orleans to the west coast must 
Sto} at Dallas/Ft. Worth. 
raniff: Ft. Worth to Miami-Ft. Lauderdale via Dallas, 
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Houston, New Orleans, Tampa and St. Petersburg/Clear- 
water. 

Continental: Houston to Los Angeles/Long Beach via 
San Antonio, El Paso and San Diego. 

American: Certificate amended to close gap between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Eastern: Atlanta to San Antonio via Birmingham, Jack- 
son, Shreveport, Dallas and Ft. Worth. 


Locals’ Rate of Return Boosted 


On the same day that it granted a trunk fare increase, 
CAB gave local service lines a big boost by increasing 
their rate of return on investment from 9.5% to 12.75%. 

Locals will now find it easier to attract capital on reason- 
able terms. And because the 12.75% applies only to fu- 
ture final mail rates, carriers will pressure CAB to complete 
their rate cases quickly. 

In setting 12.75%, which will be used in determining 
subsidy, CAB said that in no case would the return be 
less than 3¢ per plane-mile (where investment of a local 
is less than 25¢ per revenue plane-mile). The former 9.5% 
had a 2¢ floor. On rates fixed retroactively, return will 
continue at 7%—CAB did not adopt its examiner’s recom- 
mendation that this be raised to 8.5%. 

The Board denied requests that the profit element in 
subsidy cases be fixed on “operating margin” and said 
that rate of return will continue to be used. 

Trans-Texas and Mohawk are now on final rates, but 
the other 11 lines are still receiving temporary pay—which 
does not include a rate of return. Thus, a rash of rate 
cases is expected. The decision may also speed CAB work 
on a uniform class rate for the industry, to replace the 
piecemeal system now in effect. 


Trunk Fares Go Up 5% 


The 12 trunklines got the green light from CAB to 
raise fares 5% on July 1, a move that will increase rev- 
enues by $84 million annually. The 5% consists of a 
242% increase plus $1 per one-way ticket. 

CAB, following its announcement in the General Pas- 
senger Fare Investigation that trunks should be allowed 
earnings of 10.5% on investment “over an extended 
period,” was flooded with requests for fare hikes rang- 
ing from 542% to 12%. In allowing the 5%, it said the 
full increases proposed “were not warranted.” 

Although at least some carriers felt 5% was not enough, 
all of them filed for the increase, plus some local service 
lines. 

The 242% boost will continue indefinitely, but CAB 
“contemplates” that jet surcharges and the $1 per ticket 
will expire June 30, 1961. This gives the agency control 
to review earnings next year and means that trunks must 
again justify the $1 to keep it in effect. 

The 5% should give carriers the opportunity to achieve 
a 10.5% return “during a reasonably extended period,” 
CAB said, adding that it was also trying to “provide suf- 
ficient financial latitude to enable carriers to experiment 
with promotional fares in view of the increased capac- 
ity . . .” However, some industry officials questioned 
whether the raise would produce a 10.5% return. 


British Jet Engine Approved for 2,000 Hrs. 


A few days after a U.S.-built jet engine received the 
first approval to operate more than 1,000 hrs. between 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


overhauls, a British-made powerplant was okayed for 
2,000 hrs. 

After 19 months in airline service, the Rolls-Royce Avon 
Mk. 524 used in BOAC’s Comet 4s became the world’s 
first commercial jet to reach the 2,000-hr. mark. Approval 
was granted by Britain’s Air Registration Board. The Avon 
has been chosen by 18 airlines. 

Overhaul time on Pratt & Whitney’s JT3C was extended 
by FAA from 1,000 to 1,200 hrs, for TWA and Pan 
American. This marked two firsts for U.S. jets: first 200- 
hr, extension, first engine to top 1,000. 

Meanwhile, Rolls-Royce was reported to have arrived 
at a fix for another of its engines which has been having 
trouble—the tyne turboprop. Discovery of a powerplant 
fault grounded the Vickers Vanguard and Canadair CL-44 
freighter. The fix involves a new forging of a weak turbine 
disc which had shattered in some Tynes. 


Capital Continues Fight Against Foreclosure 

Debt-ridden Capital Airlines, its board of directors and 
management reorganized (AJRLIFT, June), continued ef- 
forts to stave off foreclosure by Vickers. 

With new board chairman Thomas D. Neelands Jr. try- 
ing to work out financing, Capital fought off a CAB in- 
vestigation by withdrawing its subsidy application. Approv- 
ing the withdrawal and dropping the probe, CAB said man- 
agement should be given “every opportunity” to work 
out its problems, but warned it will keep a close watch on 
developments. 

Vickers granted Capital’s request for delay of foreclosure 
to June 27 and further extension was expected. 

Gordon Y. Billard, New York investment banker, was 
added to the board and executive committee to represent 
a “protective committee” formed to look out for interests 
of holders of $12 million of debentures. 

The dissident Capital Shareholders Assn., employe-stock- 
holder group, called management changes “mere window 
dressing,” mailed a proxy statement asking authority to 
call a special meeting to unseat present directors. Man- 
agement attacked the group, stating that its activities may 
harm negotiations with Vickers. 


CAB Warned to Stay Out of Scheduling 


A storm of protest hit CAB over the issue of whether 
the agency can dictate airline schedules. The fight may 
end up in court. 

CAB had ruled that Baltimore’s air service is inadequate 
in 29 markets. Airlines were ordered to consult with the 
Board’s Bureau of Air Operations to correct the situation. 
Roundtrip single-plane service with a maximum of two stops 
will be required in all Baltimore markets which gerenate 
10 or more passengers daily—or where CAB finds this 
number is potentially available. 

Airlines minced no words in telling CAB that when it 
gets into scheduling it is taking over a management func- 
tion. They also said the agency has no legal right to super- 
vise schedules or impose conditions on timing of flights. 
Unless the order is reversed, court action is likely. 


Airlines Get Military Mail 


The long battle by U.S. international airlines to take 
over carriage of ordinary military mail from MATS ended 
successfully. Still unsettled is their proposal to carry mili- 
tary passengers and cargo on regular flights at reduced rates. 

Pan American, TWA and Seaboard & Western are carry- 
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ing the Atlantic mail, estimated at 5,000 tons a year, al a 
rate of 27.3¢ a ton-mile, Pacific service will start later. 


PO Expands Surface Mail by Air 

Despite stiff opposition in Congress, the Post Office ex- 
panded the airlift of first-class mail. 

New routes: New York, Washington/Baltimore and 
Miami to San Juan, New York-San Francisco, Chicago- 
Denver, Denver-Salt Lake, Chicago-Salt Lake, Dallas/Ft, 
Worth-Chicago, Boston-Cleveland, Boston-Chicago. Air- 
lines are paid 50% of air mail rates. 


Briefs 


First turbofan-powered jet transport, an American Air- 
lines Boeing 707-120B, made its first flight at Seattle. Fol- 
lowing FAA certification, AA will convert its 24 Boeings 
to the new configuration, which has maximum cruise speed 
of 610 mph. Engines are Pratt & Whitney JT3Ds. 

A new 21,000 Ib. thrust aft-fan engine will be made 
available by General Electric in about two years. Designated 
MF239C, the engine is a growth version of the J79. Mean- 
while, GE received FAA certification of its aft-fan CJ805-23 
(15,850 Ibs. thrust) and CJ805-23A (16,100 Ibs.). 

CAB awarded Lake Central a route between Detroit and 
Cincinnati via Dayton, Columbus and Toledo. TWA’s 
authority to serve the route was terminated. 

Resort Airlines agreed to sell its Caribbean tour certifi- 
cate to Trans Caribbean Airways. CAB must approve the 
deal. Resort will continue in military cargo business. 

A DC-8 spares pool agreement was signed by KLM, 
Alitalia, Japan Air Lines, Pan American, SAS and Swiss- 
air. Included are 25 stations served by two or more of 
the lines. Agreement covers spare engines. 

Pan American reduced its stock interest in Panair do 
Brasil from 48% to 30%, selling 79,200 shares to Brazilian 
investors. Price was not disclosed. 

Reduced-fare commuter service is planned by Allegheny 
Airlines from Philadelphia to Boston and Providence, if 
CAB allows new tariff to become effective. Similar flights 
now operate Philadelphia-Pittsburgh. 

Domestic airlines exempted an Air Traffic Conference 
resolution covering advertising ethics from policing by 
ATC’s enforcement office. Braniff and Western, fined for 
certain advertising practices (AIRLIFT, June) threatened to 
withdraw from the resolution unless the exemption went 
through. Frontier joined them. All three will now remain in. 


New on the Order Books 


SALES: Delta: Ordered three more Convair 880s, deliv- 
eries in Aug. and Sept. 1961. Bonanza: Obtained two more 
F-27s under conditional sales contract with Fairchild. If 
BAL cannot arrange financing by Aug. 19, Fairchild will 
buy back the planes at purchase price of $708,000 each 
less rental fee. Slick: Signed definitive purchase agreement 
with Canadair for two CL-44Ds, deliveries in Sept. and 
Oct. 1961, with option on four more. British European: 
Ordered two more Comet 4Bs, bringing total order to nine. 
Ansett-ANA: Australian carrier ordered six French twin- 
engine turboprop Super-Broussards to replace DC-3s. 

FINANCING: Aloha: Received approval of $2.2 million 
government-guaranteed loan toward purchase of three 
F-27s. Qantas: Arranged $40 million financing for three 
Boeing 707-133Bs, modification of present seven 7(7s 
to fan engines, and wing modification. Financing includes 
$25.5 million Export-Import Bank loan. 
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RCA INTRODUCES... 


THE ATC TRANSPONDER WITH BUILT-IN 
“OBSOLESCENCE INSURANCE” 





RCA’s new AVQ-60-B Transponder provides ground 
control centers with positive, instant and automatic 
identity and location of aircraft, independent of the 
pilot. Transponder-equipped aircraft, by expediting 
this identity procedure, contribute immeasurably to 
more rapid and precise air traffic flow. 


One unique value of the AVQ-60-B is its adaptability to 
future regulations governing Transponders. Presently 
configured to operate with 3-pulse side-lobe suppression 
system, the AVQ-60-B is designed and built so that it 
can work efficiently with only the ICAO 2-pulse sup- 
pression system, or with both automatically. When re- 
quired later, 15-pulse reply train and automatic mode 
selection may easily be added. 





The lightness (only 26 pounds including mounts) 
and compactness (due to transistors) make the 
AVQ-60-B applicable to aircraft with rigid 
space and weight limitations. Sectionalized plug- 
in chassis construction is used throughout for 
easy maintenance accessibility. 


To assure compactness and durability and to minimize 
the heat dissipation problem, the AVQ-60-B has been 
designed with transistors where they will serve best. 
Regulated power supplies provide stability under all 
environmental conditions. Built-in obsolescence insur- i 
ance, compactness, efficiency and light weight make the 
AVQ-60-B Transponder the best equipment-value of 
its kind in the industry. 





Our Sales Engineers will be glad to give you full details 
on the RCA Transponder in your aircraft. Write or 
telephone: Radio Corporation of America, Aviation 
Division, 11819 W. Olympic Blvd., West Los Angeles 
64, California. nal 


The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Here are the key international routes on which competition between U.S. carriers exists today. 


White House Grip Tightens 


International route study by United Research may 
set the stage for Presidential eclipse of CAB 


RE THE INTERNATIONAL ROUTES of USS. air 
carriers going to be realigned to eliminate paralleling? 
The industry is just awakening to the possible (or prob- 
able) impact of a new White House study which could 
have far-reaching effect. 

The study itself will have no legal force, but if the 
White House supports the recommendations, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board would have no choice but to follow 
with mandatory orders. 

There has been concern in high quarters that American 
carriers are spending too much effort competing against 
each other and not enough in representing the nation as 
a whole in competing with the rest of the world. 

The answers won’t be long in coming. The White House 
(which has authorized and is paying for the study) has 
given the deadline as September 15. This early date 
was chosen because the President expects to use the rec- 
ommendations in studying the draft decision of the CAB 
in the current Pacific area route case, a proceeding which 
has been expedited for final action by the end of this year. 


President directs study 
The President contracted with United Research, Inc., 
to take a careful look at basic policy issues in U.S. inter- 
national air competition. United Research has been called 
upon by the government for studies in other areas. 

Here are some of the questions which the study will 
emt race: 

Should the U.S. continue to certificate two or more 
of iis own carriers on major overseas routes? 

* Does this same policy of duplicate service apply to 
fore'gn airlines? 

* Most foreign governments allow only one of their flag 
airlines to operate each overseas route. Should the U.S. 
ado)'t a comparable policy? 

* All but a handful of foreign flag carriers are either 
Party or wholly government owned. How can the U.S. 
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strengthen the hand of its privately-owned flag airlines so 
they can compete with this government competition, much 
of which is subsidized directly or indirectly? 

Nothing like the UR study has ever happened before. 
It indicates that the White House is taking an ever-in- 
creasing interest in, and domination over, U.S. air policy 
overseas. By virtually giving a command to the CAB on 
route structures and airline designations, it means that U.S. 
foreign air policy would be executed by White House 
decree, all but removing the CAB from power. But this is 
the present trend. 


Quesada plays strong role 
Both CAB and the Department of State agreed to the 
study and its purposes, but not without some initial back- 
firing. It is reported that Elwood Quesada, FAA Ad- 
ministrator, in his dual role as White House aviation 
advisor, was instrumental in initiating the study. 

When Congress enacted the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, the President was given veto powers over CAB de- 
cisions in the foreign field. This passive role was retained 
for a number of years until some international matters, 
such as the sale of American Overseas Airlines to Pan 
American World Airways, got so complex and so con- 
troversial, that the White House stepped in to take positive 
action and direct the CAB to follow a set course of action. 

From then on, the White House role in American 
foreign air policy has been growing stronger. The current 
UR study is without precedent. If its recommendations 
should be followed, the CAB will become merely an in- 
strumentality with the White House making the final de- 
cisions. 

How far things will go is a question—but the impact 
will be known before too long. If it goes the limit, there 
could be a major reshuffling of routes for American flag 
carriers. Certainly the impact will be felt in the Pacific 
decision due out by December 31. 
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How the passenger lead changed hands, 1955-59. 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 
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HIS MAY BE THE CRUCIAL YEAR in the trans- 
atlantic airline battle. 

The two U.S. airlines, steadily losing ground for the past 
several years, got off to a fast start in 1960's first quarter. 
But the big question is whether they will improve their 
position by yearend or continue to get less and less of the 
market. 

What’s been happening on the Atlantic—and why—can 
be seen from an analysis of the last five years: 

U.S.-Europe total passenger traffic on scheduled flights in 
1959 was 106% over 1955. 

The foreign lines’ increase in those five years was 168%. 
Pan American and TWA gained only 53%. 

Number of seats for sale by foreign lines jumped 160%. 
PAA and TWA increased 42%. 

Foreign lines in 1955 had 46.2% of the U.S.-Europe 
market, and increased this slightly to 47.6% in 1956. They 
topped the 50% mark for the first time in 1957, with 
51.6%, and in 1958 took their biggest jump, to 58.5%. 
Last year, the increase was smaller, to 60.1%. 
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A look at 1958 gives a clue why 1960 may be crucial. 
This was the year when the foreign lines caught up in 
the equipment race. With more DC-7Cs and big Constella- 
tions on hand, they piled on the seats for sale—53.3% 
over 1957—and their traffic increased 40.3%. PAA and 
TWA upped seats only 15.7% and business rose 6.3%. 

The same could happen in 1960. Last year, the foreign 
lines’ penetration slowed somewhat, primarily because of 
PAA’s jets—and would have been even slower had it not 
been for BOAC’s Comets. Two European lines, Sabena 
and SAS (hampered by a strike) carried fewer passengers 
than in 1958. Now the larger foreign operators have jets, 
and they're going full blast. Only El Al, Irish and Iberia 
are exclusively non-jet (El Al flies Britannia turboprops). 


TWA hopes pinned on jets 

The U.S. hope in 1960 is that TWA’s jet surge will bea 
big factor in offsetting the foreign increase. TWA, now in 
the international field in a big way with Boeing 707s, is 
offering twice as many seats this summer, and expects 1960 
to be one of its most profitable years on overseas routes. 
PAA also continues to add jet capacity. 

In 1960's first quarter, TWA increased its seats 59.3% 
over the same 1959 period, and traffic spurted 71.1% 
PAA’s capacity was up 19.1% and passengers gained 
17.5%. The U.S. share of the market was 47.2%, four big 
percentage points ahead of last year. Foreign lines increased 
seats 9.7% and traffic rose 11.7%. 

However, in the first quarter PAA and TWA had an 
equipment lead they no longer enjoy. BOAC had Comets 
and Qantas operated Boeings. Air France and Sabena 
started jets in late January. Lufthansa didn’t start until late 
March, and Swissair, SAS and KLM were piston operators 
for the entire period. Therefore, the rest of the year may 
be a different story. 

Evident from the 1955-59 results is the fact that PAA’ 
continued traffic gains are responsible for the U.S. position 
being as good as it is. Last year, PAA carried better ‘han 
one out of four U.S.-Europe passengers. TWA, now making 
a dramatic comeback, had three top management changes 
during the five years which affected development plans. I 
1958, it was hit by a 16-day strike. Last year, bucking PAA 
and BOAC jets, it cut capacity 18.2%, traffic fell 9.3% and 
international operating loss was $7.2 million. 

PAA also offered fewer seats last year, but for a differen! 
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reason. With big Boeings, it operated 29% fewer flights, 
but capacity fell only 3.5% and traffic increased 20.6%. 

Of interest is the fact that the four Air Union members 
—Air France, Sabena, Lufthansa and Alitalia—carried 
254,251 passengers in 1959, or 21.1% of the total. This 
was only 81,000 short of PAA’s 335,587—27.8% of the 
total. 


Why this five-year trend? 


] Sheer weight of numbers—12 airlines against two last 

* year (now 13, with addition of Air-India). “Dwindling 
U.S. flag participation is understandable in these circum- 
stances,” CAB said recently. “Any other result would be 
phenomenal.” 


? Capacity and frequency. Foreign lines improved both 

* quality and quantity of merchandise for sale. Last 
year they offered 1,169,534 seats against 653,087 by PAA 
and TWA. 


The U.S. “give away” of rights. Not only New York, 
* but Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles and other 
points are tapped by the competition—Air France, BOAC, 
SAS, Lufthansa, Qantas. Alitalia recently was given rights 
to the west coast. KLM and Sabena so far have been unsuc- 
cessful. The State Department's liberal grants have been 
the target of bitter criticism and charges that the US. is 
giving far more than it is receiving. CAB, which participates 
in negotiations, has been tougher and has prevented some 
grants. 
4 Rights abroad. Alitalia and Air-India were granted 
* traffic rights at London on their routes to the U.S. 
Alitalia recently was given rights at Paris on its Atlantic 
route, 


Service. Foreign lines have successfully sold the idea 

* that their Continental-type passenger service is su- 

peror to U.S. service. “It’s not beneath the dignity of our 

employes to serve people,” says a foreign official. “They 
dor’t all want to be president of the company.” 


Other factors. The foreign lines’ safety record has been 
* good. Some have had outstanding advertising cam- 
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IBERIA 
42.8% 


LUFTHANSA 
127.7 %* 


PAN AMERICAN 
79.3% 


SABENA 
112.6% 
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QANTAS AND IRISH AIR LINES 
STARTED IN 1958 
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Foreign carriers led U.S, in passenger growth during 
past five years, as shown by above percentage increases. 
Qantas and Irish opened service in 1958, Air-India 
in 1960. Lufthansa started in mid-1955. 


pai :ns. More second-generation Europeans in the U.S. are 
Visi'ing their home countries, and they favor the home 
co. atry airline. Easing of currency restrictions has increaseG 
tra’ el from Europe to the U.S.—on foreign flag lines. 
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The 720 


UAL Christens Boeings ‘Thunderbird’ 


Start of service this month climaxes speedy 


By WILLIAM J. COUGHLIN 


certification of 203,000 junior-size 707. Boeing 


has 56 on order, expects to sell 260 more 


SEATTLE—United Air Lines puts the first of its 18 new 
Boeing 720 intermediate range jet airliners into service this 
month. 

Service between Chicago, Denver and Los Angeles starts 
July 5. The 720 will go on the Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle route July 8. 

The 720 is making its first airline appearance just seven 
months from maiden flight after breezing uneventfully 
through its Federal Aviation Agency certification program. 

Boeing Airplane Co’s order book for the 720 and turbo- 
fan-powered 720B stood at 56 in June, with the company 
anticipating a solid sales future. 

John Yeasting, vice president and general manager of 
Boeing's transport division, told AIJRLIFT: “I think we'll 
be selling 720s for a long time. Customer acceptance has 
been phenomenal.” 

In addition to UAL, American Airlines has ordered 25 
of the new jets (10 of the 720s which will be retrofitted 
with fan engines and 15 of the 720Bs); Lufthansa, four 
720Bs; Irish Air Lines, three 720s; Braniff Airways, three 
720Bs; and Western Airlines, three 720s. 

George Sanborn, director of transport sales, estimates 
Boeing will sell another 400 airplanes of the 707/720 
series, not including possible sales of the short-range 727. 

Of these 400 aircraft, Sanborn expects Boeing to sell 
about two 720s for every 707. 

The swift new medium-range jet differs from its heavier 
big brothers in a number of ways: it is lighter, faster, 
shorter and cheaper to operate. 

Thanks to additional leading edge flaps and other design 
changes, its handling characteristics are greatly improved. 
One United Air Lines pilot says it handles as well as the 
Douglas DC-8—which he regards as a great compliment 
although Boeing may not. 

“It’s the best aircraft we have in terms of handling quali- 
ties,” says Donald W. Finlay, chief of preliminary design 
at Boeing’s transport division. “If the 707-120 is our Fair- 
lane and the 707-320 our Lincoln, then the 720 is our 
Thunderbird.” 


At the right time, it's slower 


Landing and takeoff speeds for the 720 are about seven 
knots lower than the 707-120 at the same weight. At its 
own operating weights, landing and takeoff speeds of the 
720 are from 10 to 15 knots lower. 

“The 720 was a search for a shorter-range aircraft with 
a lower operating cost and the ability to operate into and 
out of shorter fields,” Finlay says. “That’s what we got.” 

Convair’s success with the 880 was the spark which 
firmed up Boeing's decision to enter the medium-range 
jet field. While Boeing and Douglas were concentrating on 
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the field of big jets, Convair went after the market with 
its smaller 880 and 600 series. 

“The sale of the 880 to TWA crystallized our decision 
here,” says a Boeing official. “It was either go ahead with 
the 720 or risk losing the domestic operators to Convair.” 

The new jet got its “Seven-twenty” designation after 
United Air Lines placed the first order. President William 
Patterson, with a large investment in DC-8s, didn’t want 
his new aircraft tagged as a 707, which his competitors 
already were flying. 

Weight was reduced substantially. The 720’s maximum 
gross weight of 203,000 lbs. compares with 248,000 Ibs. 
for the 707-120 and 296,000 Ibs. for the 707-320. Maxi- 
mum landing weight is 165,000 Ibs. against 175,000 Ibs. 
and 195,000 Ibs. for the larger aircraft. 

The body was shortened, designed for 110 first-class 
passengers against 121 and 131 in the 707 series. Length 
was cut to 128.8 ft., ten feet shorter than the 707-120 and 
nearly 17 feet shorter than the big 707-420. Although wing 
span and area remain the same, the difference in size is 
immediately evident when you see the 720 on an airport. 

Basic fuel capacity was reduced to 10,092 U.S. gals. 
against 13,478 gals. in the domestic 707s and 21,200 gals. 
in the overseas series. 

To improve lift at low speeds, additional leading edge 
flaps were introduced. The 707 only has these flaps inboard 
of the outboard engine. The 720 has them both inboard 
and outboard. 


United Air Lines o 
Close look at 720’s ventral fin. Heavy rubber strip along 
tom serves as a tail skid. 
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Boeing Airplane Co photo 


New wing glove visible at root improves critical Mach number, hikes cruise from Mach 0.88 to 0.90. 


A glove was added at the wing root to improve the 
critical Mach number by increasing sweep. Maximum 
cruise is up from Mach .88 to Mach .90. 

Other, minor changes can be seen when you walk 
around a 720. There is no ram air scoop on the outboard 
engines for the turbo compressors, only on the inboard. 
Engine silencers have been modified from 21 tubes to nine. 

Boeing claims its new aircraft, while flying longer ranges, 
can go into shorter fields than the French Caravelle. It is 
betting the 720 will be a better money-maker than the 
Convair 880. 

Although conceding that the 720 is slightly more ex- 
pensive than the competition, Sanborn believes this is 
ofiset by a number of features, including increased utiliza- 
tion resulting from the background of 707 experience as 
well as the advantage of common maintenance and spares 
for airlines already operating 707s. 

“Initial cost while important,” he points out, “is not as 


important as other factors such as reliability and operating 
costs.”” 


More expensive, yet cheaper 

Boeing concedes a 3-cent an airplane-mile advantage to 
the 880 on direct operating costs. But it believes that by 
cranking in other factors, the 720 has a positive advantage 
of between 8 and 10-cents a mile on seat-mile costs. By 
carrying more seats, it offers a greater profit potential, 
Boeing asserts. 

Sanborn points out that a 720 will earn more money 
with six-abreast seating and tourist fares than with four- 
abreast and first class fares. 

“This is not true when you go from four-abreast first 
class to five-abreast tourist,” he says. Boeing also believes 
that the ability to go to six-abreast seating is important 
because of the trend to tourist and coach with the advent 
of jet speeds. 

Boeing’s price tag for the 720 is about $4-million against 
$5-million for the 707-120 and $534-million for the 707- 
320 und 420 series. Price of the 720B is about $41 -million. 

Three 720s were used simultaneously in the FAA cer- 
tification tests. Prior to these tests, all three were used in 
Boeing’s performance testing. Total test time is estimated 
at well over 440 flight hours. 

The FAA certification program was relatively trouble- 
freé. Dive testing to Mach .96 turned up no flutter prob- 
lems Some unexpected air-conditioning difficulties arose 
due to changes in body length and speed but these have 
been ironed out. 

There were some difficulties in tailoring the controls at 
first. Tailoring the elevator balances gave about four times 
a much trouble as on the 707-120. 

F! ght test also proved out the good handling qualities of 
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the 720 engines, according to the Boeing designers. The 
720 is equipped with Pratt & Whitney JT3C-7 turbo jets 
which play a big role in its higher cruise altitude, faster 
climb and shorter takeoff field length. 

These are, in effect, de-militarized J-S7s rated at 12,000 
lbs. of thrust each. Fighter capabilities have been removed 
and weight reduced about 700 lbs. There will be no water 
injection required on the 720. 

The JT3C-12, expected to be the last in the P & W series, 
will enable the 720 to go to a gross takeoff weight of 
225,000 lbs.—which Boeing jokingly refers to as its “Inter- 
continental 720.” 

The 720B will be powered by Pratt & Whitney JT3D-1 
turbofans. These are rated at approximately 17,000 Ibs. 
dry takeoff thrust, which will enable the 720B to get into 
and out of airports where runways are too short even for 
the 720. The D-3 engine will be rated at 18,000 Ibs. takeoff 
thrust with about 10 percent more cruise thrust. 

In design of the 720, Boeing and Pratt & Whitney en- 
gineers devoted considerable study to the 707 with the 
idea of improving accessibility to items needing the most 
servicing. 

As a result, maintenance time for these items on the 
JT3C-7 has been cut to less than half of the time required 
on the C-6. An added bonus was a reduction in nacelle 
diameter. 

Special efforts also were made to reduce the frontal area 
of the fan engine installation on the 720B. Boeing reports 
that the 720B installation will have a frontal area 37 per- 
cent less than that of the DC-8 with the same engine and 
35 percent less than the Convair 600 with the aft fan engine. 


Familiarity breeds reliability 

Boeing has pushed a vigorous reliability program on the 
720. Sanborn points out that due to the company’s big jet 
experience with the B-47 and B-52, the 707-120 achieved 
a high degree of reliability early on. The curve for the 
707-320 started above this and the 720 is expected to 
follow the same pattern, with even further improvement 
coming from refinement design. 

“The airline getting 720s gets a fleet of proven airplanes,” 
says Sanborn. 

This seems to be backed up by United’s early experi- 
ence. Before certification, United at times was achieving a 
10-hr. a day utilization during crew training in San 
Francisco. 

The 720 which United is introducing into service this 
month has a cruising speed of 575 to 615 mph, a cruising 
altitude between 15,000 and 40,000 ft., a range up to 
3,300 mi. K will carry 47 first class passengers and 59 
tourist class. There is a cargo capacity of 1,235 cu. ft. 

Boeing thinks you'll be seeing a lot more like them. 





Fairchild 
Tailors Big F-27 
To Suit Trunks 


Proposed “E”’ Model will gross 42,000 pounds, 
has 88-inch longer fuselage and seats up to 52 


Ar LEAST TWO BIG trunk airlines are taking a very 

close look at a stretched version of the Fairchild F-27. 
It’s the F-27E and it represents Fairchild’s answer in the 
150-250 mile category, the short side of the short/medium 
haul operation. 

Priced at $1.2 million complete with all electronic gear, 
it is being offered for delivery in the first half of 1962. 
First flight is targeted for mid °61, certification in the fall 
and start of service by the first customer before the year 
runs out. 

The “E” boasts an 88.6 in. longer fuselage and the most 
powerful of Rolls-Royce Dart turboprops, the RDal0/ 1. It 
will gross 42,000 Ibs., a healthy 6,500 Ibs. higher than the 
present F-27A, although Fairchild is now working on a 
1,000 Ib. increase that will bring the “A” to 38,500 Ibs. 

Changes to the basic F-27 structure are few. A 53.2 in. 
fuselage barrel section is added forward of the present 
front window and a 35.4 in. section aft of the present rear 
window. The landing gear is shifted aft 20 in. to maintain 
the same tail approach angle as with the shorter fuselage. 
A five-degree dihedral is added to the wing shortening the 
span by 2 2/3 in. 

The new model is an expansion of Fairchild’s stable of 
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Payload of F-27E holds at 11,000 Ibs. for 200 miles, remains 
above 10,000 in 150-250 mile ranges for which it is being 
proposed. 
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F-27s, not a replacement for earlier models developed for 
local airlines. However, on those routes where locals |iave 
demand for higher seating capacity, the “E” would permit 
an increase up to 52 seats. The top is now 44. 

For trunk services, the “E” will seat 44 passengers in 
eleven rows, four abreast. A portion of the longer fuselage 
is used to provide increased cargo cubage, more carry-on 
luggage space and buffet provisions for those trunks who 
want them, Forty-eight passengers could be accommodated, 
but trunks have shown no interest in this number. 

The new model is being offered with two engine ratings, 
2,750 shaft horsepower wet and 2,400 dry. Deletion of 
water methanol saves only 168 pounds but makes a marked 
difference in hot-day performance. 

The wet version faces no restrictions at sea level airports, 
has to hit a torrid 116°F before it is restricted at 1,500 ft. 
airports. At 5,000 ft., payload isn’t affected below 67°F. 

For the dry version, at sea level, restrictions commence 
above 91°F. Unrestricted temperature ceilings at 1,500 ft. 
and 5,000 ft. are 79° and 43°F, respectively. 

Takeoff field length at ICAO standard atmosphere re- 
mains below 4,500 ft. wet or dry for both sea level and 
1,500 ft. airports. At 5,000 ft. altitude airports it jumps to 
6,250 ft. wet and 6,750 ft. dry, all for full gross takeoff. 

Block speed for standard day operation at 200-mile stage 
distance would be about 243 mph, falling off to about 237 
mph for ISA plus 10°C. 

Fairchild estimates seat mile costs at 3¢ for the very 
short 50-mile segment, dipping below 2.3¢ for 150 miles 
and below 2.1¢ for 250 miles. These are based on 44 
passengers using the 1955 ATA formula and are considered 
higher than those computed using more accurate trunk 
experience factors. 

Figuring total operating costs at double the direct cost, 
the F-27E works out to about 4.3¢ at 200-mile segments 
and would require a 63% load factor to break even. Al 
250 miles, total cost is below 4.2¢ and break even load 
factor drops to 62%. 

If Fairchild is successful in nailing down a trunk order, 
it would work wonders for the Hagerstown, Md. transport 
builder. One trunk order no doubt would attract others. 
And a continuing production line would enhance the pros- 
pects of additional follow-on orders from the locals. Finally, 
a healthy order would boost Fairchild beyond the break 
even point on its overall F-27 program, the best sign that 
any present operator or future customer could ask for as 4 
guarantee of long-term manufacturing support. 


DIRECT OPERATING COST PER AIRCRAFT MILE 
ATA METHOD 
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DISTANCE—STATUTE MILES 
Direct cost per aircraft mile for nominal 200-mile segmest 
is estimated at 95¢ based on 1955 ATA formula, acco-ding 
to Fairchild. 
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An industry poll: 


Have We Abandoned | AERONAUTICS 


for 


Have We Abandoned Aeronautics for Space? S DA( © ? 
: —aquesmen Gam onnh oes > ? 








We asked this question editorially in the 
June issue of AIRLIFT. And then we 
asked some of the key management and 
engineering people in industry and gov- 
ernment the same question. Their re- 
sponse, their suggestions and ideas were 
not only gratifying but worthy of serious 
consideration by our aviation and space 
planners. What's the cure? Education and 
enlightenment, says one. Here AIRLIFT 
publishes their comments in full as a step 
in that direction. 











YOUR EDITORIAL IS TIMELY and I hope that your 
effort will continue. We gained world leadership in avia- Smith: “We cannot 
tion by diligent attention to aeronautical research and we hold our position un- 
cannot hold our position unless its requirements are high less its requirements 
on the calendar—and they are not now. are high on the calen- 


C. R. Smith see 
President, American Airlines 


Littlewood: “The ra- 
1AM IN COMPLETE AGREEMENT with Mr. Parrish’s pidity of the change is 
thinking as expressed in his editorial, “Have We Abandoned alarming.” 

Aeronautics for Space?” 


J. D. Wright 
Chairman of the Board 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 


ICAN FIND LITTLE TO DISAGREE with in the sound 
“Personal View” expressed by Mr. Parrish in answer to his 
own query “Have We Abandoned Aeronautics for Space?” 
I would like to point out that the Cornell transonic wind LITTLEWOOD 
tunnel has experienced a substantial decrease in activity, 
whils the Cal-Tech tunnel has been firmly closed down 
and I understand it is in the process of disassembly. 

This greatly decreased work load affects many other 
facil:ties and only a national review of tunnel activities will 
give a true picture of the situation. 

Te rapidity of the change is alarming. Two years ago 
lunnels throughout the country were working under forced 
draf:. Now we find unneeded capacity. There has not been : 
4 pr »portionate change in need, just a tremendous shift in WRIGHT 
‘mpiiasis. With typical American enthusiasm the pendulum 
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has swung from one extreme to the other. 

I would like to correct one statement attributed to me in 
Mr. Parrish’s comments, which apparently has been misun- 
derstood. In none of my public expressions have I intended 
to convey the idea that modern airplanes of today, or, more 
particularly, of tomorrow, are not excellent vehicles repre- 
senting advanced, if not optimum, stages of development. 
On the other hand, our experience indicates that we are far 
from through with development of such aircraft. 

I have made the statement, and would repeat it, that if 
we include in our modern jets the already established engine 
and aerodynamic benefits, we will have airplanes which in 
the present state of the art could not be improved 10% 
by complete re-design. 

In other words, we either have put to use, or will within 
the next couple of years, most of the technical advances 
available at this state of the art. To go further—and it is 
possible to go much further—we must intensify research 
and development in all areas so that five years from now 
we will be able to design airplanes to obsolete current 
models. 

We are far from fully understanding materials, structures, 
power plant cycles and thrust, fuel efficiencies, high lift 
devices, aerodynamic efficiency, control improvements, in- 
strumentation, accessories, etc. If we do not work intensively 
at these things, we will find ourserves still unable to design 
a better airplane five or more years from now. This, I think, 
is a major problem and indicates a nationally critical sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Parrish’s “Personal View” did not list the unsolved 
technical problems of supersonic development and opera- 
tion, particularly suitable to air transport. The subject has 
been comprehensively covered before, but the facts are 
never referred to when important decisions are considered 
as to whether or not to proceed on a supersonic jet transport. 

No one would deny that we will some day have super- 
sonic operation. In a military sense this must be as soon as 
possible, even if uncertain and risky. On the other hand, it 
seems foolhardy to undertake specific air transport develop- 
ment until more of the major technical problems in this 
field are worked out by the military. 

I have no comment about the cargo airplane problem but 
must express the same doubt as Mr. Parrish over whether 
there has been a reasonable analysis of the task. 

Mr. Parrish ends his comment with the $64 question, 
“Who has the solution?” I know no cure other than educa- 
tion and enlightenment, and Mr. Parrish’s query is a step 
in that direction. 

William Littlewood 
Vice President, American Airlines 


CONGRATULATIONS TO AIRLIFT and Wayne Parrish! 
In the editorial in your June edition I found at long last 
an articulate and discerning voice which cuts through fog 
and confusion and brings the issue of missiles (space or 
otherwise) and manned aircraft into focus. 

Speaking for myself and The Garrett Corporation, we 
agree that the missile/space race is of the utmost im- 
portance. We expect to do our share in seeing to it that 
the free world wins that race. But we deplore the short- 
sightedness of those of our national policy makers who, 
apparently, have concluded that this is all the United States 
need do to survive. 

We would like to believe that ten years from now the 
United States will have survived and retained its prosperous 
position as a leader or participant in the design of Mach 3 
air transports. If, in ten years, we have all the missiles, 
rockets, space ships, etc., necessary but have failed to keep 
abreast of other nations in the peaceful needs of aviation, 
surely we will have allowed ourselves to deteriorate into a 
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secondary world power in the very type of world which 
we have sacrificed so much to preserve. In other words, 
we will have lost the cold war! 

The fact that we are drifting in this direction gives me 
goose pimples whenever I think about it. The indisputable 
facts cited in Wayne Parrish’s editorial should convince 
any doubters among aviation’s knowledgeable leaders that 
they are playing with a stacked deck of cards. 

The fact is that the U.S. government in 1960 has no 
clear policy with respect to continuous development of 
commercial aviation, It assumes our leadership can be 
automatically sustained by the captains of the aircraft in- 
dustry without planned help from the government. If 
pressed, congress would probably argue, “We have helped 
the aircraft industry from diapers to adulthood and this is 
enough. Survival now depends on closing the rocket, mis- 
sile, and space gaps. We must do this but we can do no 
more.” 

The real truth is that the United States government 
has virtually abandoned its interest in aeronautical develop- 
ment on the theory that it is no longer its baby and that 
industry can cope with the problem of foreign competition. 
As a matter of fact, during the last ten years the aircraft 
industry has been singled out by congress as its favorite 





Wolfe: “At long last, an artic- 
ulate and discerning voice . . .” 


Dryden: “There are many mis- 
sions in which the presence of 
man is advantageous . . 


Douglas: “We are nearing a 
point where the total aero- 
space effort . . . might be re- 
assessed . . .” 








whipping boy. There has been a campaign to whittle away 
at all incentives for industry growth and prosperity. This 
campaign is particularly active at the present time. 

History repeats itself. As an old timer, I have often 
witnessed the tragic consequences of indifference and 
neglect. Here is history. Not a single American-built air- 
plane or engine was completed in time to fight in World 
War I. National indifference set in immediately after the 
war. The government not only failed to supply incentives 
for industry, but instead engaged in active competition with 
it, (i.e., the Naval aircraft factory in Philadelphia). 

As a result, world records were held by the French, 
British, Italians, and even the de-militarized Germans. The 
fact that we had drifted into a fifth-rate air power finally 
stirred the national conscience and jarred Calvin Coolidge 
into setting up the Morrow Board to hold hearings and 
investigate the causes of this disgrace. 

In 1925 the Morrow Report was presented and con- 
tained the following: 

“Anything that strengthens the industry as a 
whole and especially anything that conduces to 
the strengthening of the design and engineering 
department: of the companies building aircraft 
must be considered as a contribution to National 
defense.” 

As a result of the Morrow Board’s study and recom- 
mendations, Congress passed the Army and Navy Procure- 
ment Act (July 2, 1926), which brought about a definite 
improvement for a while, but by 1935 the ravages of the 
depression had the aircraft industry again drifting tov ard 
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the rocks. This time President Roosevelt set up the Federal 
Commission to investigate and make recommendations. 

Once more the industry experienced government sup- 
port, and providentially, as war clouds were just beyond 
the horizon. This time, at least, we were partially prepared. 

Immediately after World War II, the aircraft industry 
was again cut loose and allowed to drift. This time it was 
President Truman who set up the Air Policy Commission 
(July 19, 1947) with Mr. Thomas K. Finletter as chairman. 
This resulted in the Finletter Report of 1948, otherwise 
known as “Survival in the Air Age,” which was largely 
responsible for a five-year aircraft production and main- 
tenance plan. 

Since then we have had the Korean incident and the 
“Sputnik,” the former providing an impetus for aviation 
and the latter providing an impetus in a different direction. 
In 1960 the aircraft industry is again drifting and beset by 
troubles beyond its control. 

Wayne Parrish is correct when he says “the spring is 
drying up.” We believe the time has come for President 
Eisenhower to appoint an Air Policy Commission. 


K. B. Wolfe 
Executive Vice President 
The Garrett Corp. 





DRYDEN DOUGLAS 








I THINK THAT THE PROBLEM which Wayne Parrish 
describes in his editorial is one that should be studied very 
carefully. First, with reference to military aircraft, I am glad 
to see a re-examination of the decision to interrupt the 
development of the B-70 airplane. Although I have no 
competence in military matters, I believe that high-perform- 
ance military aircraft will find extensive application for 
any years to come. I believe that there are many missions 
which the presence of man is advantageous. 
With reference to civil aircraft, it is quite clear that there 
much research and development to be done in the field 
the supersonic transport and also at the other end of 
speed range in vertical take-off and landing aircraft or 
rt take-off and landing aircraft. 
he national policy decisions which have led to the 
sence of advanced airplane requirements for the military 
ices have created difficult problems for the aeronautical 
arch and development agencies of the nation, including 
ernmental, university, and industrial organizations. 
is Mr. Parrish mentions, the National Advisory Com- 
tee for Aeronautics was absorbed into the National 
onautics and Space Administration, and the funds made 
ilable for the new agency are now estimated at a level 
the next fiscal year which is nine times the funds which 
e available to the NACA. This large increase in financial 
)port accompanies new responsibilities for the develop- 
it of hardware for space research. 
he amounts available to the former NACA Research 
iters have increased about 50 percent. It is my best esti- 
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mate that the amount of money now going into aeronautical 
research is of the order of thirty million dollars or roughly 
about one-half of that which went into aeronautical research 
a few years ago. It will be very difficult to substantially 
increase this amount unless the military services undertake 
the development of new types of aircraft. 


Hugh L. Dryden 
Deputy Administrator, NASA 


WAYNE PARRISH’S EDITORIAL in the June issue asks 
a stimulating question which merits serious consideration 
by the nation’s best minds. 

Few, certainly, will advocate diminution of programs 
directed toward the conquest of space. Specific objectives 
have emerged from earlier efforts which, because of haste, 
may have been somewhat scatter-shot. Our money, brains 
and energy are being directed, in the main, into channels 
which promise the greatest civil and military rewards. 

So, in terms of national posture and the time in history, 
the emphasis on missile and space activity does not seem 
to be excessive. 

However, we may be nearing a point where the total 
aerospace effort, including aeronautics, might be re-assessed 
and re-evaluated in terms of long-term goals. 

We know there is no lack of interest in new and improved 
manned aircraft within the three military services. I can 
state that our own organization has not decreased its interest 
or development effort in logistic or other forms of aircraft 
for both military and civil application. 

To move forward, nationally, requires a definition of 
goals and initiation of action. At any given time, the air 
transport industry, for instance, is concerned with three 
basics: improvement, expansion and development. From 
both technical and economic aspects, these elements must 
logically follow one another. 

Improvement of great magnitude is represented by cur- 
rent commercial jet airliners, an improvement made pos- 
sible by prior military development of engines and high 
speed combat aircraft. 

In the period from 1955 to 1960, there has been an 
expansion of jet transport performance capabilities by state- 
of-the-art advancement in performance economics and reli- 
ability and by broadening of available types to meet the 
needs of a complete air transport system. 

Looking forward to development, it is logical to assume 
that the expanding series of subsonic jet transports will be 
followed by a similar pattern of supersonic carriers. To 
make this possible at an economically logical time, it is 
important that reasonable funding be established within the 
next year or two for study and development within the 
NASA, the FAA and members of both the airline and 
airframe industry who have the experience and the facili- 
ties to make meaningful contributions. 

From past experience, it would appear obvious that while 
military technical and operational progress is a necessary 
prerequisite, a civil supersonic transport will require sub- 
stantial development in areas unique to public and logistic 
transportation. 


Donald W. Douglas, Jr. 
President, Douglas Aircraft 


WELL IT’S ABOUT TIME—time somebody woke up 
enough to wind the alarm clock to wake up the rest. 

It is, of course, pleasant to dream and exciting to make 
strides in the glamorous experiments in rockets and space, 
but day-to-day things must go on, and should improve. It 
will be a long while before any considerable segment of 
the public would be willing to submit to, or could afford 
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paying for, being shot to their destinations via rocket. 

Only now has a small percent of established business 
begun to use air cargo. Yet, there is a tremendous area of 
saving and efficiency wrapped up in this single needed de- 
velopment—to say nothing of the real improvement which 
could come through the proper design of an efficient, re- 
liable, shorthaul airplane. 

Except for external sheet metal work, automobiles are 
essentially the same as they were several years ago—with, 
of course, some improved mechanical and engineering as- 
pects. They still sell, service and use a considerable number 
of automobiles. 

You, and the industry, must not let the glamorous ap- 
peal of space and rockets create a protracted or permanent 
gap in the continued development of air transportation, its 
vehicles, and related equipment. 


R. E. McKaughan 
President, Trans-Texas Airways 


MISSILE/SPACE RESEARCH and development requires 
a powerful national effort. As with manned flight, a 
second best position in this field is not good enough. 
Somehow, though, we must correct the growing drift we 
have entered in slighting manned aircraft research and de- 
velopment. We have made only a small start in realizing 
the potential of manned aircraft. 

I do differ with the editorial’s view, however, on several 
specific points. Parrish states, for instance, that industry 
research and development in aeronautics has declined across 
the board from major airframe builders to manufacturers 
of engines and other components, and then he goes on to 
say that in some cases such activities have all but ceased. 

The work many airframe companies undertook in order 
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to provide turbine-powered transports, both passenger and 
cargo types, continues, to my knowledge, as a private ac- 
tivity of considerable dimensions. A number of companies 
have full teams of designers and engineers at work without 
any outside support on projects for the future. 

I can be even more specific in the engine field. Prati & 
Whitney Aircraft has not decreased its research and de- 
velopment of engines. In fact, our total effort has increased 
over that of four or five years ago. But unless additional 
support is forthcoming, and soon, we will have to cut back. 

Still another specific example is in the important field 
of environmental control systems for high Mach number 
manned aircraft. Here our Hamilton Standard division is 
hard at work. Both in specific projects and in the broad 
realm of advancing the state of the art, these activities are 
aimed at further development of manned aircraft for the 
immediate present and the future. 

I think also that the Parrish editorial infers that there are 
no military needs for aircraft in the future except for cargo 
and utility uses. My views are completely to the contrary. 
I am convinced that for limited war purposes, and possibly 
even in the event of a great, all-out war, manned aircraft, 
carried to their highest state of development, will be in- 
dispensable. This is particularly so of tactical aircraft for 
all the military services. 

Missiles just can’t do everything. It is equally true of the 
turbine-powered helicopter with its versatility that far ex- 
ceeds the role of utility aircraft. Therefore, coming back to 
Parrish’s main argument, I certainly agree that it is impera- 
tive for us to start‘new designs of manned aircraft at once. 
Otherwise, we will find ourselves with manned flight equip- 
ment that is not just obsolescent, but wholly obsolete. 


H. M. Horner 
Chairman, United Aircraft Corp. 


I AM INDEED IN AGREEMENT with Wayne that we 
have virtually abandoned aeronautics for space. We have 
done so just at the beginning of an enormous new era for 
the manned airplane. We are likely to think that air trans- 
portation has matured, and yet I am convinced it is in its 
infancy and that great strides will be made not only in the 
short-haul but later in the supersonic long-haul market. 

Air cargo is just beginning to achieve importance. For 
the lack of a superior cargo airplane, operators have been 
reworking old piston-engined planes for this purpose. So 
there is a crying need for not one but several new air cargo 
carriers, as stated by the editorial. 

The other new area of broad development which should 
quicken in the not too distant future is private owner air- 
craft manufacture. We are just now beginning to learn how 
to do VTOL, but there again is definite need for develop- 
ment and research work. This is going to be the biggest field 
of all and we haven’t even made a serious effort toward this 
tremendous potential. 

My hat’s off to Parrish. I hope that with editorials such 
as this we can swing the pendulum back so that the manned 
airplane is not neglected but instead takes its proper place 
in the over-all planning. 

Hall L. Hibbard 
Senior Vice President 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 





These are the views of a few, but an important 
few, leaders in aviation. You no doubt have ideas 
of your own, perhaps comments on what they have 
to say. AIRLIFT feels that the issue is too import- 
ant, the stakes are too high, to let rest. We would 
welcome your views, too, in the search for an 
answer that will keep the U.S. first and foremost, 
both in aeronautics and space. 
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Constant communication control of air 
fleets anywhere in the world, formerly 
possible only in military applications, is 
now available for all commercial aircraft 
with long range communication require- 
ments. 

The Collins design teams that devel- 
oped global communication for the U.S. 
Air Force, Navy, and Marines are now 
introducing the 28,000 channel 618T HF 
SS8 Transceiver to meet the increasing 
commercial aircraft need for reliability 
in -xtended range air-to-ground commu- 
nication. Covering the entire 2-30 mega- 
cycle band, the 618T offers both AM and 
SS3 performance. Simplied one-control 
operation selects any one of the 28,000 
automatically tuned channels. Complete 
cor patibility with existing military and 
cor:mercial ground stations, both AM 
an.’ SSB, is available for emergencies or 
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for military mobilization. The 618T mon- 
itors Selective Calling frequencies in all 
three modes at all times. 

A technique pioneered by Collins, 
single sideband provides dependable 
long distance communication that gives 
you twice the talking power of existing 
systems on only half the frequency band- 
width because all the output power is 
concentrated in less than half the fre- 
quency wave. The result is a powerful, 
long range low distortion signal, despite 
poor atmospheric conditions. Extended 
frequency stability enables 100 word per 
minute teleprinting transception any- 
where in the world as accessory and 
ground facilities for these services are 
developed. 

The 618T is transistorized, completely 
modularized, including power supply. 
It’s lighter, smaller — 1 ATR case size. 
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The ground complement of the 618T 
can be selected from any of Collins SSB 
communication systems — from 500 
watts to 45 kw, depending on range re- 
quirements. 





FEATURES 

Spectrum conservation. 

| ity to multipath distortion. 

Higher signal-to-noise ratio. 

Power output of 400 watts on SSB. 

Selectable upper or lower sideband. 

Stability of one part-per-million per month. 

Higher reliability with lower weight. 

Medular construction for maintenance 
and supply ease. 

Complete transceiver in a 1 ATR case. 

FAA TSO‘d. Receiver certified to FCC 
radiation standards. 








DALLAS, TEXAS -« 


Available for August 1, 1960 delivery. 
Write or call Collins Aviation Sales, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for information 
and complete technical specifications. 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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NOW 30 JETS A WEEK 
TO HAWAII 
ON UNITED AIR LINES 


Starting this month, United Air Lines increases to 
30 jets a week between the Mainland and Hono- 
lulu with 15 convenient departures from both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. That’s 3750 jet seats 
a week...a 79% increase over just a year ago. 
You can offer your passengers a choice of de luxe 
Red Carpet® service or thrifty Custom Coach... 
with famous Extra Care. 


THE EXTRA CARE LINE spi 
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Success in business means the right people in the 
right jobs. That’s why this warning to management: 


Don't Sell ‘PERSONNEL’ Down the River! 


ONTROL OF THE PAYROLL—the task of guarantee- 
C ing an equitable return for a company’s annual payroll 
investment—will be one of the most formidable hurdles 
facing airline management in the years ahead. 

Payroll is the largest single expense in running an airline 
today. To tackle its disposition efficiently, management must 
be compelled to devote more time and attention to the per- 
sonnel function. 

Fundamental to the problem are these two factors: 


1 Amid a continuing rise in operating costs over recent 

years, payroll has shown an even more drastic upward 
spiral. Five years ago domestic trunks laid out $404,586,- 
000 for payroll and related expenses. Last year the figure 
was $734,540,000. Indications are the trend will continue. 


A study of 4,456 U.S. labor union contracts in 1959 

revealed a nationwide average pay increase of 9.1¢ an 
hour. But the average pay boost reported by 13 airlines was 
15.5¢ an hour! 

How does management react to this build-up of “payroll 
pressure”? Some airlines have emphasized personnel by 
electing vice presidents for personnel or industrial relations. 
But this acceptance is not yet universal. 

On the contrary, personnel emphasis remains principally 
on labor relations and negotiation. Inadequate consideration 
is given the important and closely interrelated function of 
personnel relations administration. 

Personnel people called upon to recommend big expendi- 
tures in a labor negotiation often must base their recom- 
mendations solely upon pressures of the moment and not 
upon intimate knowledge of the plans, philosophies and 
problems which lead to management decisions. 

When refused participation in such top level decisions, 
they are forced to work in a vacuum. Under these condi- 
tions, is it any wonder that so many of our labor nego- 
tiations lead us into trouble? 

[he personnel function in our industry remains dimly 
defined and poorly understood. The administration of hu- 
man beings can never be reduced to an exact science, but 
an analytical, professional approach can often achieve 
remarkable results. 

Skillful personnel management is essential to airline 
leadership. The personnel department can lend confidence 
to any effort to control payroll costs by substituting re- 
search and analysis for pressures of expediency. 


Beware the labor relations “battlefield” 

\ “battlefield” concept, where the labor relations planner 
is constantly in the front lines, cannot be tolerated. We 
must be more imaginative. We need to be able to equate 
labor decisions with the long-term implications they can 
have on company success. 
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This cannot occur where labor relations staffs are so 
inadequately manned that the mere handling of day-to-day 
problems provides little opportunity for original thinking. 
The “battlefield” approach has resulted in acceptance of 
concepts which can hurt us seriously. 

Those big 1959 airline pay increases point up one vital 
area where a new approach must be applied. Airlines can 
only raise the price of their product through the tedious, 
lengthy process of securing government sanction. They can 
ill afford outsized settlements without return. Measures of 
productivity must be found which can be tied to proposed 
wage increases. 

Ways must be found to get the employe and his union 
to recognize that it’s the productivity of capital, invested 
in improved aircraft, which has made possible our industry’s 
progress. The employe can ask an increased share of the 
gains only if he, in turn, will produce more himself. 


Don't neglect manpower selection 

The company which does not expend time and effort to 
improve its selection methods will make a grave mistake. 

Industry in general—ours is no exception—has often 
made haphazard decisions on individuals picked for man- 
agement positions. Facing keener competition, business sur- 
vivors will do so because they have more right people in 
right jobs. 

There is a marked distinction between employment and 
selection. Too often, managements go on making the same 
mistakes in placement, without regard for the analytical 
opinions of their personnel people. This hurts fine indi- 
viduals, demoralizes the company and limits its potential. 

There must also be a sensible plan to improve manage- 
ment skills and provide a continuing source of new man- 
agement material. Part of the answer is in the willingness 
of competent senior executives to counsel those in less 
responsible jobs. 


Job evaluation is vital 

Greater attention must be given to all the problems of 
compensation. 

Some companies use job evaluation to set the relationship 


* Paul W. Kayser has had 
a varied career in person- 
nel relations. He left a post 
as director of industrial re- 
lations for P. Lorillard 
Co. in 1955 for his pres- 
ent position—v.p.-personnel 
at American Airlines, 





between jobs of various degrees of complexity where em- 
ployes are non-union, and where such procedures will help 
determine an equitable distribution of salary. Other com- 
panies don’t. The result is employe unhappiness, poor 
morale, and inability to attract and hold the kind of people 
needed today. 

Why is job evaluation neglected? The usual excuse is that 
the company can’t afford the necessary staff. My feeling is 
that most companies can no longer afford not to employ 
the staff. A 1% reduction in employe turnover might more 
than pay for the people needed. 


What about management? 

Our industry could well face a severe shortage of top 
management talent within the next decade. 

Unlike most other industries, most of us have failed to 
give capable management people those considerations, over 
and beyond salary, which provide them an opportunity to 
establish an estate. 

Airline employment in a management capacity offers, 
particularly to younger men, a broader base of experience 
than is offered in many businesses. The contradictory nature 
of these two statements indicates the root of the problem. 
Older businesses need capable young managers. Experienced 
younger men from our industry may be attracted away 
when we most need them. 


In talking to each other, personnel people tend to be 
too pragmatic and optimistic about their corporate status. 
But acceptance is not universal throughout our industry. 

I believe it is inevitable. With it will come direct partici- 
pation in management decisions which will permit personnel 
to contribute fully to the progress of our industry. Under 
severe “payroll pressure,” it can come rapidly. 

But acceptance will come only when we educate employes 
to the company’s problems and recognize that labor suc- 
cess must be proportionate to business success. 

It will come only when personnel people create a broad 
understanding of the potential benefits a good personnel 
relations job can have on productivity and future success 
in labor negotiations. Our personnel people are beginning 
to meet this challenge. 

Most of these people had a strong labor relations back- 
ground. Negotiation problems have been difficult. They 
still are, but we no longer bother with these matters alone. 
Job evaluation, compensation procedures, selection methods, 
management development, absenteeism studies, etc., are 
now our province. 

Good personnel policy and good business go hand in 
hand. When both management and personnel recognize this 
fact, many of the problems which harass us today will 
disappear. 





Curtiss-Wright or Wrong? 
This man will seek the answer 
to a management riddle. 


Push Is On for C-W Comeback 


T. R. BERNE 


NE OF THE OLDEST AND FINEST NAMES in 
O world aviation is heading for a comeback. It has 
started to regain the reputation which it had all but lost 
in recent years. 

The company is Curtiss-Wright Corporation, and espe- 
cially its engine division, Wright Aeronautical. 

A major management shuffle in May saw the departure 
of Roy T. Hurley as president and chief executive officer. 
Firmly in the saddle with the unanimous backing of the 
board of directors is a 50-year-old lawyer, T. Roland Berner 
who has the title of chairman and chief executive officer. 

With full knowledge of the bad feelings developed in 
recent years by airlines and the military toward C-W, 
Berner has embarked on a program of restoring C-W’s 
good name by laying down the law that quality, integrity 
and service must be the order of the day in the engine 
division. Berner won't defend the company’s reputation 
up to May of this year—but he is out to try to make 
quality pay off in the future. 

This is good news for airlines still operating equipment 
powered with the Wright Turbo-Compound engine. Every- 
one agreed that the engine was basically good. But cus- 
tomers complained bitterly about quality control and the 
spare parts policy. Berner says he will restore Wright's 
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good name on engines even if the company loses money 
doing it. 

On the military side the J65 was a controversial engine. 
Berner is going to try to do something here even though 
many of the USAF planes powered with the engine are 
obsolete and inactive. He has one new engine (-ducted fan) 
which he’ll try to sell. 

Berner, who is considered one of the keenest lawyers 
of this generation in New York, and who engineered the 
General Precision, Inc., combination of such firms as 
Kearfott, Link, GP Labs and Librascope, knows he is up 
against a very tough job in rebuilding C-W. The corpora- 
tion still has a lot of cash on hand—about $70 million— 
but many of its product lines have run out. Berner is 
determined to liquidate a lot of unprofitable activities, kick 
out the dead wood, and rebuild in the areas of propulsion 
and electronics, even though C-W is starting pretty late. 

Engines? Hopefully, he expects to keep in this field but 
he readily concedes that General Electric moved in a ‘ew 
years ago to be the No. 2 engine supplier, after the well- 
entrenched and well-managed Pratt & Whitney. 

C-W was all but out of the aviation business. Insiders 
are predicting that Ted Berner will pull it back in, one 
way or another, and in new directions. 
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Allison Prop-Jet Convair certificated for commercial service by Federal Aviation Agency 


The Allison Prop-Jet Convair met or exceeded all requirements by the FAA as well as guarantees by 
Allison during the grueling tests for certification. 


This jet-age aircraft with time-proven power plants and airframe gives 
airline and corporate operators: 


350- -mph Cruising speeds 


(80 mph faster than piston Convairs) 


3,000 fom rate of climb at sea level 


(triple that of piston Convairs) 


| 53, 2 00 pounds maximum take-off weight 


(3 tons i than piston Convair 340’s) 


50, 670 pounds maximum landing weight 


(over 2 fs more than piston Convair 340’s) 


4180 feet of runway required for maximum take-off weight 


(470 feet less than required for piston Convair 340’s) 


y | 
uD to 30 O faster block speeds than piston Convairs 


Lake Central Airlines has ordered 5 of these nearly six-miles-a-minute Allison Prop-Jet Convairs 

~with an option for 10 more—and will introduce them this year, bringing its passengers the fastest 
scheduled Local Service in America. 

Six air-minded companies have ordered corporate versions and soon will speed their busy executives at 
jet-age speeds across the country in Allison Prop-Jet Convairs. 

Want to know more about this best buy of the jet-age? Then call or write us on your letterhead. Our Sales 
Envineering team will prove to you the economic and timesaving features of the Allison Prop-Jet Convair. 


¥ | YLLISON PROP-JET POWER [U 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA POWER 
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TWA Cracks Down 


When a two cent part can ground a $5 
million airplane, it’s time for action, 
and tech chief “Ray’’ Dunn means business 


By JOSEPH S. MURPHY 


WA IS AN AIRLINE on the move. It is organized. 
It is sales conscious . . . service conscious . . . cost 
conscious. 

When it sees a situation getting out of hand, it reacts. 
When supplier support isn’t what it should be and inventory 
costs skyrocket out of bounds, its v.p. of technical services, 
R. M. “Ray” Dunn, reacts too. 

It was just such a reaction that brought 150 top repre- 
sentatives of 59 of TWA’s key suppliers to Kansas City 
June 1-2 for the first airline support symposium ever held. 
TWA’s invitation was blunt in its implications—attend or 
risk being counted out as a future supplier. 

Equally blunt was the case by case presentation by Dunn 
& Co. of things that are wrong in supplier support and 
what must be done about them. 

Some manufacturers persist in dealing with the airlines as 
a 2% tail on a 98% military business, said Dunn. This 
scene is shifting, he warned, and the decline in military 
manned aircraft business is bolstering the airlines’ share to 
10, 20 and sometimes 40%. 





VENDOR'S BASIC 











Accentuating the negative, here’s how TWA pictured the effect 
of non-support by suppliers on its operation. 
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on Suppliers 


The TWA technical head said the jets were expected to 
produce four times the capacity of piston transports at 
about twice their cost. Experience shows, however, that 
their productivity is only 3.5 times greater and their cost is 
triple that of piston types. 

Material costs in the days of the DC-3 ran about 49% 
of the airline maintenance dollar with 51% going to labor. 
For later piston types (Super Constellations) materials 
rose to 58%, are now at 60% with forecasts of 65% by 
1965 and possibly 70% by 1970. 

A. E. “Al” Jordan, TWA’s asst. v.p.-maintenance and 
overhaul pinpointed what airlines expect in service—en- 
gineering drawings, test data, overhaul specs, parts lists, 
service bulletins—all prepared according to ATA Specifica- 
tion 100. 

Jordon cited the example of one supplier who declined 
to produce disassembly and assembly information on a 
highly complex jet component because of the “simplicity 
of its design.” On display during Jordan’s talk was a $22,- 
000 jet case shipped to TWA in a cardboard container. 


Set a goal, then reach for it 

S. L. “Sam” Higginbottom, asst. v.p.-engineering, flight 
test and inspection, challenged manufacturers to set a re- 
liability goal for their products and then do something about 
achieving it. He invited them to use the airlines as a means 
of service testing new ideas, deplored the situation wherein 
the airline becomes the shuttlecock in a badminton game 
between the airframe producer and parts vendor with the 
FAA as the referee. 

Higginbottom said TWA will look long and hard for 
some other vendor when it is faced with such poor design 
as an instrument that grounds an aircraft in Cairo because 
a two-cent light bulb and plastic shield can’t be replaced. 
Other examples: a small timing motor valued at $230 and 
replaced every 700 hours could be overhauled for $10. The 
problem: its producer has no spare parts supply. 

Others: a $200 meter movement that could be over- 
hauled for $15 if replacement pivots were available. A $150 
small motor that can’t be overhauled for want of a set of 
$1 brushes. In one instance a supplier even questioned 
TWA’s ability to overhaul his accessory. 

By way of contrast, Dunn interjected the instance of 
three of TWA’s major suppliers who proceeded to build, 
package and label for shipment some $6.5 million in parts 
without having a firm order in their hands. 

J. S. Shaunty, TWA’s director of technical purchasing, 
urged suppliers to attack the problems of inventory support; 
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KEY TO FLUOROFLEX-T HOSE APPLICATIONS| 


Fuel Lines F 
Lubrication Lines t 
Hydraulic Actuctor Lines HA 
Pneumatic Actuator Lines PA 
Instrument Control Lines ic 
Brake Lines 8 
Fireproof Lines FP 
Auxiliary Power Lines AP 
Water Injection Lines wi 
Passenger Oxygen Lines PO 
Ground Support Eqpt. Lines 

(With Spring Guard) 
Bent Metal Tubing 


Why the airlines 
ere turning to FLUOROFLEX-T 


Complete reliability is the reason. In fuel, hydraulic, So, for maximum performance, long life, and complete 
lubrication, water injection, oxygen and other special  dependability—plus the resultant economies of minimum 
service lines, the increased maintenance and replacement operational delays and maintenance—retrofit with 
demands of higher temperatures, impulse pressures, and _ Fluoroflex-T. Write for more information today. 
corrosive solvents can be met most economically with 

Res:stoflex’s Fluoroflex®-T swaged fitting hose assemblies. eanememniataiinen anes ta neineeiiianeieniniiee sani oteiainaliaiiiaiie 


Fluoroflex-T, Resistoflex’s proprietary Teflon® product, RES IS TOFLE X 


is completely non-aging, completely unaffected by tem- 
perstures up to 450°F, The SWAGED FITTING, pio- CORPORATION 


nee ed and developed by Resistoflex, recently received 
W . . 
er recommendation as standard for Air Force field Plants in Roseland, N. J. « Anaheim, Calif. « Dallas, Tex. 
ass mbly with tetrafluoroethylene hose. More than 6 Sales Offices in major cities 
i ings hav en used in 
on Resistoflex swaged fitting ave be . 2 ®Fluorofiex is a Resistoflex trademark, reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
roflex-T assemblies with never a blow-off in service. ©Tefion is Du Pont’s trademark. for TFE fluorocarbon resins. 


COMPONENTS FOR HIGH-TEMPERATURE AND CORROSIVE SERVICES 
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to think about future spares when planning initial produc- 
tion; to put more inventory on their own shelves, and to 
eliminate lead time. 

Shaunty said TWA won't argue over the difference of 
one or two percent in the profit rate of a supplier that pro- 
vides the services an airline needs. But he warned that TWA 
in the future will be looking over the shoulders of airframe 
manufacturers with intensity when it comes to the selection 
of accessory and equipment vendors with which it wants 
to do business. 

Shaunty cited as inconceivable the situation faced with 
one new jet supplier who never considered that there would 
be future need for spare parts support. Once appraised of 
the facts of life, the supplier came up with an $8.07 unit 
cost, but this was trimmed to $.58 when the true extent of 
the market potential was nailed down. 

For those who might have doubted the scope of a big 
airline’s operation today, here is Shaunty’s breakdown of 
inventory activity compared with that of 1940 when TWA 
operated a fleet of 39 aircraft of two types. Today it has 
193 involving 11 models: 


Now 








Inventory items 84,000 


Expendable inventory .... $14 million 
Rotable inventory $50 million 
Points Stocking Parts .... 74 

Value-monthly issues $2.2 million 


TWA'’s v.p.-purchasing Fred G. Betts took the suppliers to 
task for extreme inconsistencies in pricing. TWA, said 
Betts, is paying an average $44 a pound for one $5 million 
jet transport and $47 a pound for another $4 million model. 


The generator constant-speed drive on one is pegged at 
$8,000, on the other $12,000. 

Betts ran through this pricing schedule for two new jets 
with a big question mark as to the existence of any pricing 
policy that would justify the variations. 


Accessory Jet “A” 


Main cabin temp. control $ 329 
Turbo compressor 9,000 
Main gear actuator door 434 
Main gear actuator 977 
Main entrance door 11,588 
Nose gear door 1,175 
Heat exchanger 1,300 
Flight engineer seat 2 695 


Jet “B” 





A TWA-staged version of television’s “The Price is Right” 
bore out Betts’ contention as panel after panel of suppliers 
rarely guess even close to the price being paid by TWA. 
But it wasn’t surprising (we guessed wrong, too) as what 
looked like special aircraft bolts varied in cost from 81¢ to 
$72 each, landing lights from $36.50 to $336 and lavatory 
seats from $5 to $122 each! 

“Don’t kill the goose that laid the golden egg,” was Ray 
Dunn’s final plea to suppliers. Reduced airline costs mean 
the ability to buy more aircraft and that will mean more 
business to suppliers. If TWA and its present suppliers can't 
turn the cost tide, Dunn warned, somebody else will. 

On hand to witness the TWA program were top purchas- 
ing people from other major airlines (United, American, 
Pan Am, Braniff and Trans-Canada). With support from 
this group, Dunn is optimistic that the TWA action will 
provide the foot in the door to some joint action by the 
airlines to curb the cost spiral. 





Servair Aims to Slash Ramp Costs 


by Brown’s estimate a $1.6 million a year operation, Servair 
would expand to other cities much in need of the same 


Single firm would handle ramp 
airlines if 
Cleveland experiment goes over 


activities for all 


E. K. BROWN 


HERE’S A FRESH new approach on its way to solve 

an old airline headache—costly duplication of ramp 
services. 

Airlines themselves tried to do it years ago at Detroit, 
but failed badly. About the only thing they could agree 
upon was to disagree. 

Not the least bit discouraged by this past history is E. K. 
“Ned” Brown, aggressive Cleveland businessman, who is 
convinced consolidated ramp operations can and should 
be made to work. As president of Servair, Inc., he has 
$300,000 in financing and is negotiating with airlines serv- 
ing Cleveland to get the show on the road there. 

Brown proposes to supply only the muscles—the person- 
nel and equipment for ramp operations, everything that 
has to do with loading passengers, mail, freight and express. 
Servair would fuel, service, clean, even supply minor air- 
craft maintenance. It would handle just about everything 
but selling and picking up tickets. 

The same with cargo. It would do the loading and un- 
loading, but the airlines would still handle the paperwork 
that deals with what customer is due what shipment. 

Once set up in business at Cleveland’s Hopkins Airport, 
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service. Brown picked Cleveland to start because it is 
Servair’s home base, has a new, efficient terminal layout 
and because it’s an average situation, not big, not small. 

The obvious, big advantage of consolidated ramp service 
is the saving in manpower and equipment. At Cleveland 
alone Brown figures the airlines are paying better than 
$100,000 a year in what he calls “lost idle time:” personnel 
on duty with no flights to be worked. 

He maintains Servair could supply the same quality of 
service using 15 to 20% less ground equipment and at a 
conservative 10 to 13% saving in cost to the airlines. The 
more airlines that subscribe, the better the economics for all. 

If the Cleveland deal works out, Servair would hire all 
airline ramp service personnel, buy all their present ground 
equipment and repaint it with a single identification. Pas- 
senger ramps would carry a standard sign giving the airline 
name, flight number and (something some airlines don't 
supply!) the destination. 

In the changeover there would be no layoffs. Normal 
turnover, which runs high in these work categories, would 
pare the force down to the new required levels. 

How does Servair qualify for the job? Brown himse'f is 
an engineer and formerly managed a consolidated truck 
freight terminal with many of the same problems posed on 
airline ramps. On the airport side, Servair’s v.p. Claude 
King needs no briefing. Before joining the service firm last 
year he was associated with Cleveland’s airport administra- 
tion for 32 years. The last 10 he was airport commissioner. 
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Latest Olympus version-ready for production- 
produces 20,000-Ib thrust dry... 
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ENGINEERING ADVANCE 
BY BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


Security restrictions have just been lifted to permit the 
release of some details of the current Olympus version, 
the 21, which is now ready for production. 


157-in long and with a 42-in intake diameter, the Bristol 
Siddeley Olympus 21 is Britain’s most powerful military 
ero-engine. It inherits all the outstanding qualities of 
ts forebears—high power at high altitude, unequalled 
1andling characteristics, low fuel consumption and great 
/perational flexibility. It also possesses the highest thrust 
veight ratio of any high-thrust turbojet in the world. 

The Olympus series of engines owes its excellent all- 
ound performance to the two-spool compressor system, 
ioneered by Bristol Siddeley and since adopted by the 

leading aero-engine producers in Britain and the USA. 
Proof of Olympus reliability is given by the fact that it 
1as the longest achieved overhaul life, the lowest specific 
uel consumption and the highest thrust of any bomber or 
ighter engine in squadron service with the RAF. 

The enormous development potential of the Olympus 
ias repeatedly been proved. The first production version 
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delivered 11,000-lb thrust dry, the current Olympus 21 
has reached 20,000 lb, and an even later version is rated 
at no less than 33,000 lb with reheat. 


Olympus applications 

The Olympus 201 already gives the Avro Vulcan B 2, 
spearhead of the RAF’s V-bomber force, an all-round 
performance unsurpassed by any other aircraft of its type. 
The Olympus 21 has been designed to allow the Vulcan to 
reach its ultimate design potentialities. 

The Bristol Siddeley Olympus is ideally suited to opera- 
tion at transonic speeds and an advanced version has 
been selected to power the British Aircraft Corporation’s 
TSR 2, a new tactical support/reconnaissance aircraft 
chosen for the RAF. Other Olympus versions are under 
active consideration for the next generation of civil air- 
liners—the supersonic transports. 


For further information please write to Bristol Aero- 
Industries Limited, 200 International Aviation Building, 
Montreal 3, Canada. Tel: University 6-5471. 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 





PACAERO NOW WORLD CENTER 
FOR CONVAIR 340 AND 440 
SERVICE AND MODERNIZATION 


From 100-hour check—to major overhaul—through Allison 
Prop-Jet conversion— PacAero has the men and means for 
the finest Convair service —around the clock 


Convair operators the world over rely on PacAero 
for any and all of their service and modernization 
requirements, because PacAero—with the direct 
cooperation of Convair—has amassed more Convair 
conversion experience than any other firm, along 
with Convair-qualified personnel and specialized 
facilities. All PacAero materials and workmanship 
are warranted and certified. Result: PacAero 
assures your Convair the ultimate in service and 
modernization at minimums in cost and down-time. 

PacAero is the exclusive source for Convair 340 
and 440 conversions to quieter and more efficient 
Allison 501-D13 prop-jet power, as sub-contractor 
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to Allison Division of General Motors. This con- 
version boosts cruise speed by 80 mph, involves 
modifications of the aircraft’s nacelle, systems, 
heating, air conditioning, controls, empennage and 
other areas. 

Other PacAero services to Convair operators 
include: service and overhaul; design and installa- 
tion of custom interiors; installation of radar, navi- 
gation, communications and specialized electronic 
equipment; fuel expansion; and exterior painting. 

For around-the-clock Convair service, modifica- 
tion, or conversion, come to PacAero for the fastest 
and finest! 


QQ ENGINEERING CORP. 


A subsidiary of Pacific Airmotive Corporation, Burbank, California 


3021 AIRPORT AVENUE, SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA + EXmont 1-5281 


Other PacAero Speciaities: On all multi-engine aircraft—design and installation of custom 
interiors; installation of radar, navigation, communications and electronic equipment; fuel system 
expansion; airframe overhaul and painting. Also, Lodestar modification to JATO boost; Learstar 
manufacture; Alternate fuel metering systems; Spraymat anti-icing, de-icing systems. 
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Sundstrand ‘Drives for New Business 


Newcomer fo airline business comes up with jet 
starter system and new water injection pump to 
broaden its activity in the commercial market 


Before the first Pan American 707 
jet began scheduled operation in late 
1958, Sundstrand Aviation was a non- 
entity as an airline supplier. 

Today, only 20 months later, it is in 
the business with both feet. And it 
means to stay, not only as the source 
of constant-speed generator drives 
which it produces for all Boeing and 
Douglas jets, but in other new areas. 

This point was brought home con- 
vincingly as the Rockford, Ill. firm 
played host recently to airlines, trans- 
port builders and military services at 
the first Aircraft Electrical Power Sys- 
tem Conference. 

With 17 representatives of a dozen 
of the world’s largest airlines on hand, 
Sundstrand unveiled a promising new 
adaptation of its generator constant- 
speed drive as a jet starter system. 
Aimed at the Boeing 727, it would dis- 
pense with a separate ground starter on 
airline ramps. All that would be re- 
quired is a 400-cycle ground power 
unit, a standard fixture today in airline 
inventory. 

Here’s how the system operates. Us- 
ing a combination of the Sundstrand 
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Biggest Sundstrand business is in constant-speed drives, Here’s the unit developed for 
the Douglas DC-8. Drive for 707 is original KC-135 design. 


constant-speed drive and generator in 
an “about face”, the generator becomes 
an electrical starter supplying the neces- 
sary torque to bring the jet up to start- 
ing speed. Once started, the system au- 
tomatically reverts to its conventional 
role of controlling and supplying the 
aircraft’s electrical power supply. 

According to Sundstrand officials, 
the system would involve no increase 
in cost and would cut weight by some 
53.5 lbs. on each engine when com- 
pared to present jet installations where 
a separate starter is used. However, be- 
cause of weight savings in the drive 
design proposed for the 727, the gain 
on that jet is reduced to about 22 Ibs. 
per engine. 


Another important advantage, but 
less tangible, is the effect of the pro- 
posed system on noise reduction at air- 
port terminals. In starting jets via pneu- 
matics today, the first engine must be 
operated at 80 or 85% of power to 
supply the required bleed air for start- 
ing other engines. This means noise. 

With the Sundstrand installation, an 
engine could be held at idle power 
while the electrical power produced by 
its generator would be sufficient to 
start the remaining jets. 

The starter-drive unit is Sundstrand’s 
latest effort. Another—a water injection 
pump for jet transports—has already 
made its mark. It, too, is a striking ex- 
ample of the company’s aggressiveness 
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B.EGoodrich 


PAC stocks B. F. Goodrich aviation 
products: Tires, wheels, brakes, fuel 
and oil hose, tubing, strip seal, de- 
icers, rivnuts, and others. 


Insist on B. F. Goodrich products. 








in the airline market. 

Back in the early months of 1959 
when water pump failures were 
plaguing the airlines, the company de- 
cided to enter the pump business. Only 
14 months ago it began its design work. 
Today it has four pumps at Trans 
World Airlines ready for service test 
and last month it began deliveries at 
the rate of eight per month for the 
Boeing 720A. 

Sundstrand set out to build a pump 
that could live under the stiffest re- 
quirement of a jet water system. This 
dictates that the pump has to be able 
to operate “dry” for the remainder of 
a flight once all the water has been 
used or dumped overboard after take- 
off. 

The company gave the job to Sund- 
strand Turbo division in Denver and it 
came up with the answer. The new 
pump is identified as the model 
80WPO2, an 8.5 lb. unit producing 85 
gallons per minute maximum at dis- 
charge pressures up to 500 psi. Sund- 
strand guarantees a life of 1,500 hrs. 
including components. The new series 
is called Sundyne, a Sundstrand regis- 
tered trade mark. 

Although Sundstrand is a newcomer 
to airline accessory rosters, it is an old 
hand at building constant speed drives. 
Its first unit was developed in 1945 
for the B-36 and since then it has built 
more than 28,000 for 39 major air- 
craft programs. 

To better serve commercial custo- 
mers, its field service forces have been 
re-oriented and representatives spotted 
in 10 major U.S. cities plus two 
abroad. Experience with its drives in 
jet service to date show a premature 


removal rate ranging from 0.3 to 0.46 
per 1,000 unit hours, but the company 
expects to improve upon this good per- 
formance by getting more life out of 
troublesome nose roller bearings. A fix 
is already underway. 

Sundstrand’s contract overhaul for 


New water pump has seal design that 
permits dry operation for extended 
periods, is standard equipment on Boeing 
720s. 


the airlines is picking up at a fast 
pace. Last month its shop turned out 
the 29\st reconditioned unit for 707s 
and 34th for DC-8s. It is gearing to 
handle 50 to 70 drives per month. 

With the lion’s share of the drive 
market in the house, some promising 
new developments on their way and a 
continuing overhaul business, there's 
no doubt about it: Sundstrand means 
to stay as an airline supplier. And just 
to make its case even more convincing, 
only a week after its recent customer 
conference, the company quietly sliced 
its price schedule across the board on 
drives and spare parts to the tune 
of 5%. 





The Pilatus Porter 


Small Aircraft, Big Cargo 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND—Big loads 
in and out of little fields at minimum 
cost. This, in a nutshell, is the story of 
Porter, a single-engine STOL utility 
aircraft manufactured by Pilatus Air- 


Deceptively small size conceals plenty of cargo space on the short-haul Porter. 
AIRLIFT 


craft Works Ltd. at Stans, Switzerland. 
Priced at $35,000 with a 275-hp Ly- 
coming engine or $38,000 with a 
340-hp supercharged unit, the Porter 

Continued on page #4 
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Boeing 720 is equipped with 34x 9.9 dual nose wheel tires, this aircraft. In “refused takeoff” tests for certification, the 
and four 40x 14 tires on each main landing gear. B.F.Goodrich 720 was accelerated to 165 mph, then braked to a stop. There 
supplies fabric-tread tires, as well as the wheels and brakes for were no tire failures in 14 such test runs. 


Real cool tires for United’s new Boeing 720’s 
... B.F.Goodrich dimpled fabric tread 


These cooler running BFG fabric-tread tires, along with BFG wheels 

and brakes, are now going into service on United Air Lines’ newest jets 

... the Boeing 720. 
BFG fabric-tread tires last longer...the secret is in “unitized” construc- 

ion. In conventional tires, flexing between carcass and tread causes heat Cross-section of 
iild-up at high speeds. In the fabric-tread tire, reinforcing fabric is built B.F.Goodrich 
to the tread rubber. This reduces internal tread flexing, tires run cooler. fabric-tread ure 

\nd the dimple design provides superior resistance to cutting and chip- hearsay 04-1 
ng. These features mean savings in time and money. bane ciliates 
BFG fabric-tread tires, used on all U. S. commercial jets and virtually all 
st-line military jets, have been qualified to speeds as high as 300 mph. 

1 information on your requirements, contact B.F.Goodrich Aviation Prod- 


ucts, a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company, Dept. AL-7, Akron, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich aviation products 
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represents an excellent buy for anyone 
requiring a rugged workhorse. 
The Porter was designed to be used 
for hard work. Its double doors provide 
a width of almost 5 feet for loading 
bulky cargo. Loads of up to 1,100 ibs. 
ot can be carried. At a take-off weight of 
Researc h , 3,970 ibs. it can carry a payload of 
935 Ibs. for a distance of 500 miles 


Responsibility 
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PAYLOAD VS RANGE 
Results 
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USEFUL PAYLOAD 
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250 $00 
RANGE—MILES 


at a cruising speed of 125 mph. At 
this take-off weight, using the 340-hp 
engine, take-off run is about 420 feet. 
Landing run is 340 feet and landing 
speed about 43.5 mph. 

There are no gimmicks in the Porter. 
The STOL characteristics result simply 
from the large wing area (306.8 sq. ft.), 
low wing loading (12.9 Ibs./sq. ft.) 
and the high-performance Lycoming 
powerplant. 


Typical loading for Porter 


275 HP 340 HP 
ENGINE ENGINE 


5 passengers + Pilot 

{average 165 lbs.) 990 Ibs. 990 Ibs. 
Baggage 154 Ibs. 110 Ibs. 
28.6 Ibs. 


| LITES To a 


stage .......... 411.4 lbs. 411.4 Ibs. 


RNG ¥ >. ciel Useful Load .... 1,584.0 Ibs. 1,540.0 Ibs. 
>. - oie pee 5, Weight equipped 2,376.0 Ibs. 2,420.0 |bs. 
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-. Gross Weight 3,960.0 Ibs. 3,960.0 Ibs. 
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How much does the Porter cost to 
| Operate? Pilatus has gone to consider- 
| able trouble to prepare operating costs 

in dollars and cents. The following fig- 
ures are all with the use of the 340-hp 
| Lycoming engine. With a utilization of 
500 hours per year the cost per-flight 
reo) hour (excluding the pilot’s pay) is 
di - | $30.23. The cost per-passenger-flight 
ision produces equip: hour (on the basis of five passengers 
eaning, rol and handling of gas being carried) is $6.05. To carry e ch 
m } passenger 100 miles costs $4.84. _ 
, For use as a freighter, the Pila:us 
Porter has an operating cost per flizht 
hour of 3.23¢ with the 340-hp engine. 
The cost per pound payload per | 00 
| miles works out at 2.58¢. 
| The Pilatus program calls for the 
manufacture of five prototypes and, 
| initially, 20 production Porters. ‘The 
| aircraft has been extensively demon- 
strated in Europe and a demonstration 
tour to Central and South America is 
| provisionally planned for the micdle 
| of this year. 
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For a 14" x 10" lithographic print, suitable for framing, write Aviation Division . . . Request Historical Series #4. 
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July, 1915 . . . Nungesser gains his first victory in a Voisin Bomber. 


Fag Wa Rirck~ THE VOISIN TYPE L 


This World War I plane was the second model in a long 
series of Voisin pushers used by the Allies for bombing and 
ground support from 1914 through 1917. The Type L, pow- 
ered with a 140-horsepower Salmson water-cooled radial 
engine, had a top speed around 60 mph and an initial rate 
of climb of about 265 feet per minute. Armament consisted 
of a machine gun or 37 mm cannon mounted in the front 
cockpit. Lumbering and slow, the Voisin was nevertheless a 
durable craft. Later models were equipped with more pow- 
erful engines and used extensively by the French for night 
bombing. 

It was in a Voisin L that Lieutenant Charles Nungesser, 
one of France’s most colorful aces, achieved his first victory. 
In March of 1915, he was assigned to a Voisin bomber 
squadron in spite of an expressed wish to be a “fighter” 


pilot. On July 31, 1915, after 55 bombing missions, Nun- 
gesser set out to prove himself a fighter pilot by deliber- 
ately going after an Albatros two-seater. Maneuvering his 
clumsy Voisin as best he could, he attacked . . . ordering his 
gunner to open fire at close range. The Albatros gunner 
fired back, and a brief skirmish ensued until the Albatros 
fell away, its engine disabled. Nungesser then cut off an 
attempted glide back to safety, forcing the German plane to 
land behind the Allied lines. It was a notable feat, consider- 
ing that the Albatros was faster and more maneuverable 
than the Voisin. 

Nungesser was soon transferred to a fighter squadron 
where his daring deeds won him wide acclaim. In spite of 
being wounded no less than 17 times, he became the third 
leading French ace . . . gaining 45 accredited victories. 


A pioneer in the development of aviation fuels, Phillips Petroleum Company is today a leading supplier of 


high octane gasoline for commercial, private, and military aircraft . . 


. and of super-performance jet fuels for turbo- 


props and jets. And Phillips research continues to lead the way, developing new fuels for the aircraft of tomorrow. 
AVIATION DIVISION e PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY e BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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ALL WE CAN 
OFFER THE 
AIR CARGO 
INDUSTRY IS A 
PRACTICAL WAY J 
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CANADAIR CAN PROVE TO YOU THAT: 


YOUR piston powered passenger carrying aircraft 
now rendered obsolete by new equipment, and 
being considered for use in cargo operations, or 
already actually converted can be completely 
removed from fleet inventory and written down to 
zero book value in three years; 


ONE THIRD the number of Canadair Forty Fours 
will carry out your cargo requirements at such a 
profit that they will absorb all expenses incurred 
in the retirement transaction, plus any earnings 
your piston engine aircraft would have realized 
during these three years; 

AFTER THESE THREE YEARS, the Forty Four operat- 
ing profit curve will climb steeply. The difference 
in profit potential for the following years is sub- 
stantial. 


Any consideration of a specific example requires certain 
assumptions regarding scheduling, future rates, and load 
factors, but, under a representative set of conditions 
our analysis indicates: —that a fleet of 25 piston powered 
aircraft currently being converted into cargo carriers, 
could be replaced and retired by a fleet of 8 Forty 
Fours. The above assumptions and statements are 
based on the unlikely premise that cargo rates will 
remain at present levels. If they are reduced, as seems 
inevitable, the situation will favor the Forty Four even 
more strongly. 


THE FORTY FOUR. The Canadair Forty Four, 
with its combination of low direct operating costs, high 
block speeds and large payload capacity, is the world’s 
most economical cargo aircraft. Delivery schedules can 
be arranged to introduce the Forty Four into airline 
service fourteen months from contract agreement. 


CANADAIRA mito, montreat, canaoian sussonryor GENERAL DYNAMICS 
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Merger Plans Face Rough Sledding 


Don’t let the optimists fool you, 
the odds against mergers are potent 


By SELIG ALTSCHUL 


Everyone favors airline mergers— 
air carriers, CAB (presumably), and 
the financial community. Despite this 
universality of purpose and _ intent, 
prospects for any near-term consum- 
mation of airline mergers are indeed 
slim. 

Announcement of the proposed 
TWA-Northeast union was greeted as 
a forerunner of a series of airline com- 
binations. But this proposal is slated for 
some rough sledding. 

The obstacle course for mergers was 
laid out by the basic Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 and remains in effect to- 
day. The existing law directs the CAB 
not to approve any arrangement which 
would “result in creating a monopoly 

. Or jeopardize another air carrier 
not a party to the agreement.” This is 
a negative mandate and is troublesome 
since there are always one or more car- 
riers to claim jeopardy by merger of a 
competitive combination. 

In the TWA-Northeast case it soon 
became evident by the sharp opposition 
expressed by National, a carrier badly 
hurt by the entry of a third airline in 
the lush New York-Florida market. 
Eastern, too, may be expected to file a 
Vigorous objection. Certainly, if an 
anemic Northeast could thin out traf- 
fic io the detriment of two established 

ers, a TWA merger would so in- 
Northeast as to make it far more 
midable. 


CAB precedent? 

Not so long ago the CAB turned 
n a proposed arrangement whereby 
American World Airways would 
become the major stockholder in 
onal. Could this decision set a 
edent for the upcoming TWA- 
heast case? In the final analysis— 
use Northeast (and TWA) operate 
de the U.S.—the decision ultimately 
be made in the White House. 

it the fact remains that mergers 
consolidations would go a long 
to correct industry ills stemming 
1 the multiplicity of competitive 
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routes. Even without excessive route 
duplication, the rapid advances of the 
air transport industry would tend to 
promote fewer but stronger airlines. 

Capital requirements for an airline 
were vastly different when operations 
were conducted with $100,000 DC-3s. 
The modern jet demands a capital out- 
lay of more than $5 million, irrespec- 
tive of supporting equipment. Jets must 
be utilized profitably. Carriers must 
have the resources and markets to 
support such expensive equipment. 

The CAB infers it will welcome “de- 
sirable” mergers. But the Board’s blue- 
print for such combinations has not 
been revealed. The fact remains that 
CAB does not have the power to com- 
pel airlines to merge. But it probably 
can prod, both officially and unoffi- 
cially. 


Plea for amendment 

Board member Boyd recently de- 
tailed the difficulties in moving on 
mergers resulting from the “due proc- 
ess” requirement. For this reason, re- 
sponsible sources believe consideration 
should be given to amending the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act to permit a more 
affirmative regulatory attitude toward 
airline mergers. The CAB would be 
called upon to develop a master plan 
for a U.S. airline network which would 
serve as a merger blueprint. 

In the meantime, on the financial 
front, rapid breaking events may pose 
regulatory and management challenges. 
While the technical channel to subsidy 
is open to trunks, it is an unlikely prop- 
osition. Congressional appropriation 
committees, the administration and the 
CAB all display strong resistance to 
subsidy. 

At least three trunk carriers suffered 
substantial cash drains last year. The 
trend continues into 1960. Drastic 
actions are clearly indicated in the 
pursuit of remedies. Subsidy is no 
longer the answer. 

Member Boyd recently declared, 
“There is nothing in the Federal Avi- 
ation Act providing for the sanctity of 
existing corporate enterprise.” 


The admonition is clear. The carriers 
must look to their own efforts to stave 
off losses endangering their solvency. 

Financially weak carriers, as they 
stabilize operations and shore up their 
resources, obviously will improve their 
bargaining positions in merger discus- 
sions. And even marginal airlines with 
permanent certificates have franchises 
which, combined with other trunks, can 
augment revenues of stronger carriers. 

Weaker carriers are not without lev- 
erage in the bargaining pit. Their fran- 
chises can prompt entry to major mar- 
kets long coveted by other major lines. 
It may be that two or more airlines 
will have designs on the same markets. 

With current trends against addi- 
tional certification of new routes in 
the domestic pattern, expansion to new 
markets could come only by acquisi- 
tion of existing certificates of public 
convenience and necessity. At that 
point, negotiations between the weak 
and strong carriers may be conducted 
without duress. 


Trunks Edged Into Black 
By $5 Million in April 

Domestic operations of the U.S. 
trunks showed the first reversal from a 
dismal first quarter experience with a 
$4.9 million operating profit. However, 
losses for the first four months ex- 
ceeded $10.6 million. 

Eastern, with a $1.7 million profit, 
led the field as three carriers (North- 
east, Northwest and TWA) remained 
on the deficit side of the ledger. 

Compared to 1959 performance, 
however, there was little solace in the 
April results. Total loss on operations 
for the first four months stood at $16.8 
million compared to a profit of $26.3 
million last year. 

Instead of a net profit of $13.5 mil- 
lion for the first four months in 1959, 
the carriers lost $10.6 million this year. 
The difference: about $43 million in 
operating profit and $24 million in net. 

Capital, on thinnest ice financially, 
showed an operating profit of $300,- 
000. 
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April Marks First Upturn in ’60 


First signs of recovery from the bad- 
weather and accident-induced slump in 
traffic for the first quarter showed up 
in April as U.S. trunks and locals 
showed increases over 1959 perform- 
ance. (See opposite page.) 

Instead of a 1% deficit in passengers 
and 0.7% in passenger-miles recorded 
in March, domestic trunks notched a 
6.9% jump in passengers and 10.8% 
in passenger-miles. In April, only Cap- 
ital among the major trunks continued 
to fall behind 1959 performance and it 
by a scant 0.2%. 

In international operations for 
March, U.S. carriers had dropped 3.2% 
in passengers from 1959 while seat- 
miles were up 1.3%. April showed a 

10.2% increase in passengers while 
seat-miles edged up 11.3%. Pan Amer- 
ican in April had a 19% increase in 


ON TIME BOXSCORE 








March, 1960 
Carrier Rank On time to 

(In order) 15 min. late 
TRUNKS 

| Continental 75.2% 
2 Capital 74.1 

3 Northeast 73.9 
4 United 73.4 
5 American 73.0 
6 Braniff 70.3 

7 Eastern 67.3 

8 TWA 67.1 

9 Western 65.3 
10 Northwest 64.5 
i! Delta 63.8 
12 National 41.6 
BOEING 707 AND DC-8 

| Continental 66.9%, 
2 TWA 52.3 

3 Delta 52.2 
4 American 50.4 

5 National 45.0 
& Braniff 39.2 

7 United 32.0 

8 Eastern 18.5 

9 Northeast 13.1 
LOCKHEED ELECTRA 

| American 73.5% 

2 Eastern 64.2 

3 Braniff 50.2 
4 Western 38.7 

5 Northwest 37.5 
& National 32.9 
LOCAL SERVICE 

1 West Coast 90.8%, 

2 Piedmont 90.0 

3 Central 88.3 
4 Allegheny 80.8 

5 North Central 78.8 

6 Mohawk 73.7 

7 Bonanza 68.2 

8 Trans Texas 67.6 

9 Lake Central 65.4 
10 Southern 57.2 
1! Frontier 54.6 
12 Ozark 53.4 
13 Pacific 38.0 


passengers on the Atlantic as it boosted 
capacity by 21.6%. 

Among the locals, Allegheny showed 
the biggest gain, its passengers increas- 
ing 30.9% over 1959 while capacity 
rose 42.8%. Only Mohawk and Pied- 
mont failed to show an increase over 
1959 performance. The situation for 
MOH no doubt results from its stew- 
ardess strike which extended two days 
into April. 

As a group, the locals had a 12.4% 
increase in passengers and 16.8% in 
capacity in April compared with 2.5% 
and 5.9% respectively in March. 

The most striking gains continue to 
show up in _ helicopter operations. 
March traffic was up 90% in passen- 
gers and 66.7% in capacity. In April, 
passengers climbed 69.2% and capac- 
ity 63.7%. 

Intra-Hawaiian competition between 
Aloha and Hawaiian Airlines showed 
the largest increases in capacity. Aloha 
seat-miles were up 69.2% over 1959 
in March and a whopping 84% in 
April, while Hawaiian’s capacity was 
down 5% in March but up 78.6% in 
April. In passengers, Aloha was up 
70.6% in April over 59 while Hawai- 
ian showed a 22.9% increase. 

The split in the traffic went 69% to 
31% in favor of Hawaiian in March 
and 67% to 33% in April. 


CAL Takes 
On-Time Lead 


A newcomer to the front spot, in 
airline on-time performance emezged 
in March as Continental Air Lines led 
the field both with jets and in overall 
operations. It recorded a 75.2% .on- 
time record for its fleet and 66.9% for 
jets. 

Capital, continuing its upward trend, 
had a 74.1% record to place second 
while Northeast ranked third at 73.9%. 

In jet operations, TWA held second 
spot with 52.3% of its nonstop and 
one-stop flights on time within 15 
minutes. Delta had an almost identical 
record with its DC-8s at 52.2%. 

The on-time reports continue to 
show a wide spread between the first 
and last-place carriers, from 75 to 
41% for trunks, 66 to 13% in jet oper- 


ations and from 73 to 32% in Electra 
service. 
Locals varied from 90.8% for West 


Coast (high for the industry) to a low 
of 38% for Pacific. 
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U.S. Airline Traffic for March, April, 1960 vs. 1959 
This complete summary compiled by AIRLIFT Magazine from Official CAB data. 
March 
Revenue Passenger Miles (000) 
1960 1959 % Change 1960 





April 


Revenue Passengers (000) Revenue Passenger Miles (000) 
1959 % Change 1960 1959 % Change 


Revenue Passengers (000) 
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American 
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Delta 
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National 
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United 
Western 
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American . 
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Eastern, Overseas 
San Juan 
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New York 
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EXTRA SECTION 


By William J. Coughlin 
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Wives Just Never Seem to Understand 


Aviation writing is a dangerous pro- 
fession. And the greatest danger, believe 
me, is your wife. She doesn’t under- 
stand about things. 

Take the other night. I got home a 
little late for dinner, put the Maserati 
away and strolled into the living room. 

“Where have you been, little one?” 
said my wife in a warm, friendly voice, 
looking up from where she was polish- 
ing the floor. 

“American Airlines had a sort of, 
uh, cocktail party. Introducing a new 
galley for the 707.” I reached for the 
evening paper. 

“A new girly for the 707?” 

“No, no, you misunderstand. A new 
galley.” 

“Any stewardi present?” She is a 
Berman fan. 

“Well, yes, as a matter of fact. One 
or two.” As a matter of fact there were 
17 but why complicate life? 

“Were they pretty?” 

Now what are you going to say to 
a question like that? Do you know any 
ugly stewardesses? Really ugly, I mean. 
Ugly co-pilots, yes. I've known some 
co-pilots so ugly they wouldn't let them 
into the cabin because it scared the 
passengers. I once knew a co-pilot so 
ugly the FAA inspector didn’t want to 
ride in the jump seat next to him. But 
stewardesses have to be fairly pretty 
or they make them reservations clerks. 

“Of course, they were pretty.” 

“Did you talk to them?” 

“Of course, I talked to them. I have 
to gather material for the column, don’t 
I?” Well, don’t I? 

“What color were they?” 

“Color? They were purple, 
color did you expect?” 

“No, silly, I meant were they blonde, 
brunette or redhead?” 

“All three.” 

“Three? I thought you said there 
were only two?” 

“What’s for dinner?” 


what 


The Thorn Persists 

Next morning at breakfast, the prob- 
lem came up again. 

“What are you doing for lunch?” my 
wife asked, looking up from where she 
was polishing the floor. “I thought per- 
haps I would walk the three miles to 
Ventura Blvd., take the bus downtown 
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and we could have lunch together.” 

“Well, actually, darling, I’m tied up 
for lunch. Western Airlines is having 
a sort of, uh, graduation luncheon at 
the Beverly Hills Hotel. I'm going to 
sponsor a stewardess!” 

“You're going to what a stewardess?” 

“Sponsor. It’s a sort of thing you do 
when they graduate. The airline calls 
you up and asks will you sponsor a 
stewardess.” 

“Well, I never... 

Well, I did. And I want to tell you 
about it. Somebody has to listen. My 
wife certainly won't. 


Warm Welcome 


When I walked into the luncheon, 
Bill Bell, Western’s district sales man- 
ager, met me at the door. Lurking in 
the background and smiling paternally 
were public relations manager Ken 
Smith and vice president Stan Gewirtz. 

“Tl get you a girl,” Bill Bell said. 
Just like that. You know what I felt 
like I was getting into, don’t you? You 
just know. 

Bell went and brought back a very 
pretty girl for me whose name I am not 
going to tell you because she probably 
has enough trouble without suddenly 
encountering my wife some day at 28,- 
000 ft. 

He introduced us and she said, “I'll 
get you some champagne,” just like 
those girls in the Japanese geisha houses 
who go whooping away after the sake. 
For the next three hours we drank 
champagne together on the balcony 
overlooking the palm-fringed swimming 
pool and ate lunch and when it came 
time for her to graduate, I pinned wings 
on her and kissed her and she pinned 
wings on me and kissed me. 

The room was full of Beverly Hills 
editors and police chiefs and mayors 
and things, each paired off with a 
pretty stewardess and clutching a glass 
of champagne and I tell you some of 
those guys looked like little boys turned 
loose in the cookie shop. 

Their hands were shaking so ner- 
vously when it came time to pin the 
wings on that you'll be able to recog- 
nize that class for the rest of their lives 
by the stab wounds. 

The girls sang songs and cried and 
everyone cheered and there were senti- 


mental speeches. It was one of the great- 
est public relations occasions ever 
dreamed up. I doubt if some of those 
civic officials ever fly on any other air- 
line. There they stood, loaded with 
champagne, smeared with lipstick and 
wearing Western stewardess wings. 

When it was all over, they pointed 
us toward the door and gave us a little 
vial of perfume to take home to our 
wives. You know what my wife did 
with that perfume, Bill Bell? She threw 
it at me. 

And that’s not all. Next day, I had 
to tell her Air France had invited me 
to spend a week in Paris on their in- 
augural polar jet flight. 

Like I said, this aviation writing is 
a dangerous business. 


AIRLIFTS 





® How long would it take to say 
“Orient” 14,000 times? That's the 
amount of time Northwest says it’s 
saving daily by answering telephones 
with “Northwest Airlines” instead of 
saying “Northwest Orient Airlines.” 
Change was made in the “interest of 
efficiency.” NWA gets 14,000 calls a 
day. 

® Airline accounting offices these 
days are filled with all kinds of ex- 
pensive and complicated electronic 
gadgets, calculators, etc., that turn out 
statistics in nothing flat. But there's 
at least one non-believer in the in- 
dustry, and visitors to United’s San 
Francisco budgets and controls office 
do a double-take when they see H. T. 
King sitting at his desk using an 
abacus. 

This is an instrument used in 
ancient and medieval Europe, and still 
used in Oriental countries, for per- 
forming calculations by sliding counters 
on rods or in grooves. Shanghai-born 
“H. T.” (for Hsien Tsu) says he can 
add faster on the 12-year-old $2 
abacus than he can on a $1,000 
electric calculator. Art Hamlin, office 
manager, vouches for the gadget’s 
accuracy, but hastens to add that he 
has no plans for recommending that 
the abacus become standard equip 
ment for anyone but H. T. 
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SUNDSTRAND 


A NEW CONCEPT FROM SUNDSTRAND 


provides combination electric starting and 400-cycle 
generating system with these advantages: 


STARTING— uses only one engine pad e weight and cost saving by eliminating 


separate starting system e simplifies ground support equipment 
e engine motoring « electric cross starting from idling engine 


e no slip or overrunning clutches 
p 


GENERATING—eliminates power interruption when 

transferring from external power to aircraft system « full overload 
capacity from engine idle to maximum speed ¢« automatic 

engine torque limiting « low hydraulic pressure at cruise 


assures long life * parallel operation 


e integral disconnect « QAD mounting 


sTARPER-BRIVE 


The Sundstrand Starter-Drive pro- 
vides the necessary means to utilize 
the aircraft a-c generator as a motor, 
permitting combination of electric 
starting and 400-cycle power generat- 
ing functions in a single system. This 
dual function eliminates the require- 
ment for separate starting systems 
and offers appreciable savings in cost 
and weight. 

The Starter-Drive concept is based 
on the inherent ability of aircraft 
a-c generators to function as electric 
motors, and the capability of 
Sundstrand hydrostatic transmissions 
to provide large torque multiplication 
with an infinitely variable ratio over 
the speed range. 

The Sundstrand Starter-Drive in- 
cludes a differentially connected hy- 
draulic pump and motor hydrostatic 
transmission. The transmission pro- 
vides torque multiplication during 
starting and constant output speed 
for 400-cycle power generation. 


As a starting system, the Starter- 
Drive utilizes existing electric com- 
ponents. The generator is supplied 
with external 400-cycle power. The 
transmission is programed to allow 
the generator to accelerate freely to 
synchronous speed, and then to multi- 
ply the synchronous motor torque to 
the level required for engine cranking. 

In a multi-engine aircraft, other 
engines can be started by electric 
cross-over from units of equal rating. 
Furthermore, cross starts can be ac- 
complished with the operating engine 
at idle speed. 

As a generating system the highest 
standard of power quality is main- 
tained. The Starter-Drive system 
includes paralleling capability for 
multiple-system installations. 

Sundstrand Starter-Drives are 
backed by experience gained in 
producing more than 28,000 constant 
speed drives for 39 major aircraft and 
missile programs. 





WRITE FOR 12-PAGE 
STARTER-DRIVE BROCHURE 
This fully illustrated bro- 
chure gives principles of op- 


eration, performance data, 
andcomplete specifications. 


SUNDSTRAND STARTER-DRIVE 
CAPABILITY 


Engine 
Designation KVA Rating 


Military Commercial 15 200 3% 4 6 
: ol 

J-60 JT-12 

TF-30 | JTF-11 


ne ae 


| ARB-163 
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The bar graph above shows current engines which may 
be started by generators of indicated kva ratings with the 
Sundstrand Starter-Drive. The Sundstrand Starter-Drive sys- 
tem is adaptable to meet starting requirements for any turbo- 
jet or turbo-prop engine. 
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NEW STARTER-DRIVE 


combines electric starting and 


generating in a single package 
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London Airport Bows to Facelifting 


Passenger facilities receive a shot in the 
arm as ‘Shantytown’ falls prey to progress 


By ANTHONY VANDYK 


LONDON—The British capital’s 
operationally superb airport soon will 
have passenger facilities which are 
worthy of its stature as Europe’s most 
influential airport. 

Long overdue, replacement of 
London Airport North—‘Shantytown” 
is Aviation Minister Duncan Sandy’s 
term for it—has just been announced 
officially. The first half of the new 
passenger building to house long-haul 
overnighters is expected to be ready 
by mid 1961 and the second half by 
early 1962. 

The new long-haul building will be 
located a few hundred yards from 
London Airport Central, a modern 
terminal used mainly for intra-Euro- 
pean passengers. 

Traffic—by non U.S. standards—is 
booming at London Airport. Passenger 
total this year is expected to top five 
million. One million will fly on long 
distance flights alone. During peak 
periods the airport handles up to 600 
aircraft operations daily. 

The airport is well equipped, tech- 
nically, for heavy traffic. More than 
2,000 people are employed by the 
Ministry of Aviation (which owns and 
operates the airport) on telecommuni- 
cations, control and administration. 

There are six runways, one of which 
is being lengthened from 9,500 ft. to 
11,000 ft. The runways are arranged 
in parallel pairs. Pilots using London 
Airport have nothing but praise for it. 

The control tower is lauded by the 
Ministry of Aviation as the most ad- 


vanced and comprehensive in_ the 
world. 

The approach lighting system— 
known as the Calvert line-and-bar 
system—features a line of lights lead- 





ing to the center line of the runway, 
crossed by other bars which grow 
shorter as they near the runway thresh- 
old. Two types of lighting are pro- 
vided—incandescent for normal use, 
and powerful sodium discharge white 








How long-haul passenger terminal will look on opening day next year. Passenger 


building 430 ft. by 280 ft. is flanked by pair of 411 by 55 ft. office buildings. 


incandescent lights for use in poor 
visibility, 

An innovation in lighting is the use 
of special green lights sunk into the 
center of runways and taxiways. They 
are operated from the control tower 
and are used to guide aircraft taxiing 
at night. 

User fees, which have largely sub- 
sidized the fifteen-year development of 
the facility, are reportedly high, though 
Ministry officials will not release exact 
figures. Some idea of the “bite” may 
be gained from the $1.10 placed on 
each departing international passenger. 
This charge, like landing charges, went 
up last year. 

There are concessions aplenty. The 
Ministry asks concession operators, 
“What percentage of your gross could 
you give to the ministry?” 

Banks are treated on a different 
basis. The Ministry regards banks as 
essential services and simply charges 





a rental for the space they occupy. All 
other concessions pay a percentage ol 
their gross. 

Considerable revenue comes from 
auto parking fees. Even airline crews 


must pay. Short-term parking, how- 
ever, is free. 

Another source of revenue is the 
50 cent charge for access to the 
visitors’ viewing terrace. More ‘han 4 
million visitors use the terrace each 


year, 

The airport’s biggest buildings are 
the maintenance bases of BOA © and 
BEA. They provide employme it for 


most of the 30,000 people whi work 
at the airport. BOAC has its head- 
quarters building and overhav; base 
there. In fact, the headquarters build- 


ing forms part of the miain!enance 
base, comprising two pairs of hanga! 
pens, an engineering hall 800 ‘t. long 
and 90 ft. wide, and an eigi( story 
office block separating each pair. 
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The whole structure is of reinforced 
concrete and is believed to be the 
laigest single hangar building in the 
world. It can house, say, 12 Bristol 
Britannias, and provides working space 
for about 4,000 people. 

\nother hangar capable of taking 
another six aircraft has been built 
nearby for use by BOAC, 

The huge, ultra-modern BEA over- 
haul base comprises two U-shaped 
buildings each containing two rows of 
five hangar pens, each with a span of 
100 ft. Several British independent air- 
lines have overhaul bases there. 

The airport has its own police force, 
fire service and telephone exchange, 
appropriately named Skyport. Just be- 
yond its perimeter is a newly opened 
luxury hotel named The Skyway. It’s 
a 160-bedroom four-story building 
owned and operated by Seaway Hotels 
Ltd. of Toronto, Canada, 

A second hotel is under construction 
and will be operated by the Lyons 
organization which owns a chain of 
restaurants and hotels in England. 

The journey from the airport to the 
center of the British capital is one of 
the most tedious in Europe, due to 
heavy traffic. There is no firm program 
to alleviate this situation, although a 
railroad link and an overhead mono- 
rail are under consideration. Several 
years ago there was an experimental 
helicopter service but this was aban- 
doned by BEA as too costly. 

Connections to the other airports 
which serve the capital are poor. There 
is one daily bus trip to Gatwick, a 
field 25 miles south of London used 
mainly for BEA flights to the Channel 
Islands, but no link whatever to South- 
end, east of the capital used by several 
of the smaller British independent air- 
lines 


Fear loss of business 

One of the chief reasons that air- 
lines have been reluctant to respond 
to Ministry of Aviation pressure to 
switch operations to Gatwick is the 
prospect of loss of considerable inter- 
line business, Gatwick is served by fast 
(rains since the passenger terminal 
lorms part of a railroad station. It is 
Owne! and operated by the Ministry 
of Aviation, while Southend Airport 
i Owned and operated by the local 
muni ipality. 

If sir traffic in the London area con- 
lnues to develop, the British govern- 
ment may have to require more use 
of Gotwick and Southend. It is esti- 
Mate’ that by 1970 some 13'% million 
Passer.gers will be flying to and from 
Londen, Aircraft movements then will 
tear 100,000 yearly. 

Even when the new long-haul build- 
ng is completed in mid-1962, London 
Airpo't will not be an_ integrated 
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whole. Under the present setup there 
is no central authority for develop- 
ment of the airport. 

The Ministry of Aviation has many 
interests, Moreover, its narrow parlia- 
mentary mandate prevents it from car- 
rying out broad planning dealing with 
other vital non-aviation areas. Slow 
and haphazard airport development 
since 1945 is largely due to lack of a 
vigorous body like the Port of New 
York Authority or the Paris Airport 
Authority. 

If there had been, London Airport 
very likely would have duty-free shops 
like Shannon, Amsterdam and Copen- 
hagen. And it would have had its own 
hotel long before 1960. 
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Copenhagen Promotes 
Its Airport 


Want a good lesson in how to pro- 
mote your airport and tell its story at 
a minimum in cost? Get hold of a copy 
of the brochure published recently by 
Copenhagen Airport. It’s a masterpiece. 

The report does a beautiful job of 
covering all aspects of operation in the 
first 20 pages—runways, terminal, fuel- 
ing equipment, ATC, meteorology, 
snow and fire equipment. To support 
publication, the remaining 10 pages 
contain advertisements from local con- 
cessionaires who serve the airport. 


to run an 
airlinel”’ 


“But I made one mistake. I didn’t realize it took Hokanson H-35 Ground 
Air Conditioning to keep my customers happy! 


“Gave ‘em everything else, though. Sleek, fast jets...comfortable seats... 


delicious food served by beautiful gals! 


“Business got so good that air traffic jammed up at airports. It took so long 
between passenger boarding and take-off that the time became known as 
the ‘Sweat Box Hour!’ Terminal waits grew longer, cabins got hotter, and 
passenger tempers shorter. Passenger howls finally reached the Board of 


Directors—and here I am.” 


Yes, the “sweat box hour” is well known to air travelers. That’s why 
leading airlines — United, Braniff, SAS, BOAC, KLM, Northwest, and many 
others—have done something about it. They use Hokanson H-35 Mobile 
Ground Air Conditioners to assure comfortable customers while awaiting 
take-off. Investigate the many advantages a Hokanson H-35 can provide 


your airline. Write today! 





H-35 Mobile Air Conditioner 
c. G. HOKANSON COMPANY, INC. 


2140 Pontius Avenve ¢ Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


“RELIABILITY 





IN SPECIALIZED AIR CONDITIONING” 
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CF700, 4000-pound thrust aft-fan engine, has successfully completed its initial series 


of tests ahead of schedule. 


CF700 Testing Begins 
Ahead of Schedule 


LYNN, Mass.—The CF700, G.E.’s first 
small aft-fan engine, has successfully 
completed its initial series of test runs 
ahead of schedule. 

Operation was highly satisfactory. 
Runs checked out the new engine’s 
basic mechanical and operating char- 
acteristics. There was no appreciable 
vibration. Stress, temperature and pres- 


sure were well within limits. Control, 
fuel and lubrication systems functioned 
without incident. Visual inspection at 
the end of the test cycle showed all 
engine parts in excellent condition and 
operating properly. 


For more information on the CF700, 
check GED-3986. See coupon. 





FAA Certificates CJ-805-23/-23A Engines 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—General Electric 
received Federal Aviation Agency type 
certification of two models of its aft- 
fan engine during June. 

The certificate, numbered 1E5, covers 
the Company’s CJ-805-23 engine rated 
at 15,850 pounds thrust, and the CJ- 
805-23A, with a thrust of 16,100 
pounds. General Electric has been ship- 
ping production aft-fan engines to Con- 
vair since late April for the 635-mph 
Convair 990 jet airliner. 

Convair 990’s are scheduled to enter 
commercial service in 1961 with Amer- 
ican Airlines, Swissair, Scandinavian 
Airways Systems (SAS), and REAL of 
Brazil. 

The test program accomplished for 
this certification concentrated on the 


FAA has certificated CJ-805-23 and -23A. 


fan section of the engine, since the basic 
engine has already been certified by 
FAA, and is in commercial service. 
The aft-fan unit testing included opera- 
tion during overspeed, overtempera- 
ture, fatigue, stress, and icing condi- 
tions. 

For additional CJ-805-23 information, 
check GED-4117 and GED-4192, latest 
CJ-805 Progress Reports. See coupon. 
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McDonnell F4H 
Completes Carrier 


Suitability Trials 


ABOARD USS INDEPENDENCE— 
McDonnell’s F4H, powered by twin 
General Electric J79 turbojets, recently 
completed its carrier suitability trials. 
Launched by steam catapult 18 times 
during the trials, the Phantom II dem- 
onstrated that it can operate easily from 
today’s modern U.S. Navy carriers. 


McDonnell F4H demonstrated that it can 
operate easily from carriers like the USS 
Independence. 


The Mach 2+ Phantom II demon- 
strated its ability to fly at slow 125 
knot carrier approach speed. 

Wave-offs were accomplished on one 
engine, without using its afterburner. 
Rapid and reliable response to throt- 
tle movement, especially important to 
carrier operations, was demonstrated. 
Engine performance and performance 
of the two paralleling 20 KVA hydraw- 
lic constant-speed drives also produced 
by the Flight Propulsion Division were 
excellent. 

Squadron deliveries of the F4H/J79 

will begin later this year. 
For more information about F4H/J79 
trials, check GED-4106. For 
constant speed drive information, check 
GEA-6890. See coupon. 





Delta Orders 
3 More 880’s 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Delta Air Lines has 
ordered three additional Convair 880 
jet airliners. The General Electric 
powered aircraft will be delivered in 
August and September, 1961. A!l ten 
880 jet airliners first ordered by Delta 
will be delivered this year. 
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Sketch of Kaman HU2K shows how J85 
pod mounts to provide boost power. 


J85 Boost Promises 
Increased Helicopter 
Speed, Lift, Range 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An economical 
new method of substantially increasing 
the speed, lift, range, and versatility of 
newest military helicopters has been 
announced by the Kaman Aircraft Cor- 
poration and the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

The method uses the currently avail- 
able G-E J85 for boost power and could 
be ready for flight testing in six months 
without major development expense. 

Engineering studies by Kaman show 
that addition of the jet boost system to 
the Navy’s newest turbine-powered utili- 
ty helicopter, the HU2K, would increase 
speed 40 percent, lift 20 percent, and 
range 17 percent over the already high 
levels achieved using the basic Gen- 
eral Electric T58 powerplant. Hover- 
ing and climb characteristics would 
also improve. 

Detachable pod for the J85 is about 
50 inches long, 30 inches in diameter, 
and weighs 400 pounds. It would be 
equipped with a simple “plug-in” type 
connector and could be attached or re- 
moved by two men in a matter of min- 
utes. No major helicopter alterations 
are necessary for adoption of the boost 
system. 

D:-ectional control of the jet exhaust 
Stream could be preset or pilot con- 
trolled by rotation of the engine ex- 
haust nozzle to give either maximum 
horizontal thrust for speed, maximum 
verti-al thrust for lift, or intermediate 
thrus: for boosting both lift and speed. 
For more information about the J85 
and ‘s many applications, check GED- 
4095 See coupon. 


A report about 


progress 


in products 


from the Flight Propulsion Division of the 


General Electric Company 


New CJ610 Turbojet Offered 
for Small Executive Aircraft 


LYNN, Mass.—A new 2700-pound thrust turbojet for small business aircraft is 


being offered by General Electric. 


Designated the CJ610, this turbojet is a commercial version of the proven 


military J85, and a companion engine 
to the 4000-pound thrust CF700 aft- 
fan engine now on test. 

The 355-pound CJ610 is a dry J85 
to which have been added the CF700-2 
bottom-mounted gearbox and accessory 
package. Or, in other words, the CJ- 
610 is identical to the CF700 except 
a turbojet tailcone replaces the CF- 
700 aft-fan unit. 

CJ610 development will parallel the 
CF700 program. FAA certification is 
scheduled for December, 1961. 


New CJ610 turbojet produces more 
power for its size than any existing 
aircraft powerplant. 


Prototype CJ610 engines for flight 
testing can be delivered nine months 
from order. 

The CJ610 will produce more power 
for its size than any existing aircraft 
powerplant. It is only 40 inches long, 
17.7 inches in diameter. Guaranteed 
thrust rating is 2700 pounds. 

Together, the CJ610 and CF700 pro- 
vide a broad spectrum of power for 
aircraft manufacturers. 

If the CJ610 is chosen as the initial 
powerplant for an aircraft, the CF700 
represents the logical follow-on for 
future growth versions. 

The basic J85 gas generator, which 
is common to the CJ610 and CF700, is 
already proving itself daily at sea level 
and at altitude. It will have accumu- 
lated more than 50,000 operating hours 
by February, 1962, when these new 
powerplants become available. 

For more information about the CJ- 
610, check GED-4208. See coupon. 





New Military Aft Fan 
Provides 22,000 
Pounds of Thrust 


CINCINNATI, Ohio—A new G-E mili- 
tary aft-fan engine, the MF239C, is 
designed to produce more than 22,000 
pounds of thrust for sub-sonic aircraft. 

The MF239C uses a growth version 
of the operationally proven J79 gas 
generator and an advanced aft fan. 

Engine designers have skillfully 
matched MF239C by-pass ratio and 
fan pressure ratio to provide significant 
turbofan performance improvements for 
military mission requirements. 

Qualified 22,000-pound thrust en- 
gines can be available in July, 1963. 
For more information, check GED- 
5005. See coupon. 


FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION on 
these and other developments in General 
Electric products, contact your nearest 
G.E. Flight Propulsion Division represent- 
ative or indicate below the brochures 
you would like to receive. 


General Electric Company 
Section B206-12 
Schenectady 5, New York 


GED-3986, “CF700-1 Turbofan” 

GED-4106, “F4H/J79” 

GEA-6890, ‘‘Constant-Speed Drives” 
GED-5005, “MF239C Aft Turbofan Power” 
GED-4208, “CJ610 Turbojet”’ 

GED-4095, “J85 Turbojet”’ 

GED-4117/4192, “CJ-805 Progress Report” 
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Dy » TA — first to fly the fastest Jet 


World’s Fastest Jetliner — holder of ocean-to-ocean transcontinen- 
tal commercial airliner speed record... averaging 667 miles an hour. 


Delta was first in the world to fly this unchallenged Champion of the 
Jets. Convair 880’s, together with a fleet of magnificent DC-8’s, are 
expanding Delta’s pattern of jet service the length and breadth of its 
system. Cruising at 615 mph, the 880 out-distances all other jetliners 
while boasting the quietest cabin of oe 
any 4-engine jet. Delta’s 880 is the | 
most advanced airliner of our time. 


Delta Convair 880 and DC-8 
Jet Service Routes TO THE WEST CO 
now or by Aug. 1. 12 urmeed 


wap — 
OE LT fom > chasse 


The air line with B 
air line with the BIG JETS General Offices: Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Bold New Plan 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Jet transport 
builders and the airlines that buy and 
fly them have an interesting new offer 
to consider in airborne electronics pack- 
aging. 

Wilcox Electric Co., most active of 
the major suppliers in design of com- 
plete packaged communications and 
navigation installations, is broadening 
its sights in this area. 

Instead of restricting its sales efforts 
on CANARI systems to customers who 
buy Wilcox “black boxes” to put on the 
racks, the company is out to sell its 
know-how in packaged electronics rack 
design as a product in itself. Should a 
company buy some Wilcox gear to go 
along with the rack, so much the better, 
says one company official. 

CANARI, which stands for Com- 
munications and Navigation Airborne 
Radio Instrumentation,” is the label 





A neat 14-ounce package that checks out 
ATC beacon transponders. 


adopt od by 
$ysterns 
1956 

A :ood example of what such a rack 
desig): Can save in weight and cost is 
ably lJemonstrated by Wilcox’ success 
on the Lockheed Electra. The installa- 
tion developed for Eastern Air Lines 
came out 265 Ibs. lighter and between 
82,00 and $3,000 less costly than 
iorm :| single-mount installations. Now 
Wilec < hopes to extend these same sav- 
ings and attract some new business) 
Vv aircraft types such as the Boe- 
ing 7’7 and others. 

Th Electra isn’t its only showcase to 
Prove its capabilities. As the company’s 
digge.t airline customer, Eastern has 
bought similar packaged installations 


Wilcox for its packaged 
when it introduced them in 


] 


Via n 
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in Packaging 


for its Convair 440s and Douglas DC- 
7s. New York Airways will have one 
on its Vertol 107 turbine helicopters. 
Bonanza Airlines and Aloha among the 
locals have installations on their Fair- 
child F-27s. 

In business transports, CANARI 
packages are available for a variety of 
Beech and Aero Design models. One 
is underway now for the Grumman 
Gulfstream and another is being pro- 
posed for the Lockheed JetStar. 

In all of these instances, Wilcox has 
come up with a custom-designed pack- 
age complete with mounting racks, con- 
trol heads, power supply and all neces- 
sary wiring. Instead of mounting each 
individual black box, the complete rack 
is bolted to the airframe through shock 
and vibration isolators. 

In new navaid business, Wilcox is 
in the thick of the competition to sell 
ATC radar beacon transponders. It got 
a running start in this field several years 
ago when it bought the rights to a unit 
developed by Melpar, Inc. Since then 
it has sold about 450 to commercial 
airlines including TWA, Pan American, 
Delta and Eastern. 

On the military side it is now filling 
out an order for 3,700 APX-44 sys- 
tems, a military IFF unit with com- 
mercial radar beacon capabilities. 

Although airline units now in service 
were designed for the ICAO-adopted 
two-pulse side-lobe suppression system, 
Wilcox has a modification now avail- 
able which will make its gear usable 
with the three-pulse system due to be 
adopted by FAA in the U.S. 

Company officials were pleased no 
end with the performance of the modi- 
fied gear during a recent demonstration 
for British government officials at 
FAA’s Atlantic City test facility. The 
Model 714 transponder, reworked to 
operate with either two- or three-pulse 
systems, sailed through the demonstra- 
tion without a hitch. 

A new Wilcox development for use 
with the transponder is a neatly pack- 
aged, transistorized, tester that tells the 
pilot whether his transponder is operat- 
ing and also when it is being interro- 
gated from the ground. 

The idea came to Wilcox from 
Pan American engineers in the form 
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This Lockheed Electra CANARI rack, 
shown without black boxes, saved 265 
Ibs. and cost $2,000 to $3,000 less than 
individually-mounted installation. The Wil- 
cox package is used by Eastern Air Lines. 


of a buzzer test set about the size of a 
shoebox. Wilcox put its packaging 
know-how to work and came up with 
a unit that weighs less than a pound 
and sells for about $150. It’s identified 
as the Model 758 transponder function 
tester and has already been adopted by 
a number of carriers. 

Wilcox also has entered its bid for 
a share of the single sideband (SSB) 
ground equipment field with a variety 
of units. One, in the form of a modi- 
fication kit, permits adaptation of exist- 
ing Model 96 AM transmitters to SSB 
service at about 35 to 40% of the cost 
of a new SSB transmitter. 


One of two CANARI systems developed 
by Wilcox for the F-27. Alternative de- 
sign is vertical with rack running from 
floor to ceiling. 
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UNITED AIR LINES 


chose 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


TURBO JETS 


to power their 


CARAVELLES 


Avon turbo-jets of from 10,500 to 12,725 lb. 
thrust power all the 80 Sud Aviation 
Caravelles now in service with, or on order 
for, 10 airlines, 

The RB.141 by-pass jets of 15,000 lb, take- 
off thrust is available to power later 


Caravelles. 


ROLLS-ROYCE OF CANADA LIMITED, BOX 1400, ST. LAURENT, MONTREAL 9, P.Q. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, DERBY, ENGLAND 


AERO ENGINES * MOTOR CARS ° DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES * ROCKET MOTORS ° NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
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IN THE AIRLINES 


HAUGEN 


W. L. Pollock, Northwest’s western 
region public relations mgr., named direc- 
tor of public relations for the company, 
based in St. Paul. 


Robert A. Ebert, former director of 
personnel and labor relations for North- 
west, elected v.p.-personnel. Donald H. 
Hardesty, asst. treasurer, elected treasurer. 
William J. Eiden, former treasurer, named 
asst. to the president-finance. 


Kenneth B. Haugen, with Northwest 24 
years as pilot, flight standards chief and 
mgr. of flight service, named director of 
newly-created flight operations dept. 


Alfred J. Moccia, an asst. v.p. of 
American, elected v.p.-tax and insurance 
administration. 

Roger Schlieder, formerly with Cresap, 
McCormick & Paget management con- 
sultants, named asst. v.p.-financial plan- 
ning and analysis of TWA. Lawrence Pry- 
bylski Jr. resigned as corporate training 
advisor of Socony Mobil Oil Co. to be- 
come director-personnel development of 
TWA. C. R. Mathews, sales mgr. in Italy, 
appointed to newly-established post of 
regional senior director-sales and market 
development, Paris. 

Capt. James A. Maxwell, Pan Ameri- 
can’s sector chief pilot at Houston, named 
operations mgr. of Latin American Div. 
Klein Mitchell, PAA resident rep at Boe- 
ing, appointed asst. mgr. of Miami main- 
tenance base. 

Edward M. Hayes, United’s factory rep 
at Douglas, named supt. of engineering 
for new aircraft at San Francisco main- 
tenance base. 


MAXWELL 


Douglass Wood, Braniff’s mgr. in Cuba 
for 12 years, appointed mgr. of conven- 
tion and group sales, based in Dallas. 

_ Reshuffling continues at Capital. Market- 
ing dept. reassignments include: W. D. 
Smith from commercial sales mgr. to 
passenger sales director; W. E. McGarry 
from:1 New York sales mgr. to agency 
sale. mgr.; James McGilvray from asst. 
Ne. York sales mgr. to administrative 
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asst. to asst. v.p.-sales; M. P. Foster from 
LaGuardia operations mgr. to system 
cargo sales mgr. 

In Capital's operations dept., Clark 
Luther, pilot, named director of flight 
operations; Clifford H. Taylor, cargo sales 
mgr., appointed director of ground oper- 
ations; N. F. Egger, supervisor of opera- 
tions planning, named asst. to v.p.-oper- 
ations. 

John Hillgoth, former asst. to the di- 
rector of cargo traffic for Air Trans- 
sport Assn. and recently director of sales 
of Riddle, named gen. sales mgr. of Eagle 
Airways (Bahamas), based in Miami. 

Tatsuhiko Kawabuchi, former Hong 
Kong mgr. of Japan Air Lines, trans- 
ferred to New York as deputy gen mgr., 
American div., and traffic and sales di- 
rector. 

Eastern announced four maintenance- 
engineering appointments: R. H. Fitz- 
gerald, warranty administrator in Miami. 
named director of stores. P. H. Sanders, 
former director of quality control for 
Northwest, is area gen. supt. of mainte- 
nance, Atlanta. G, J. Miller, supt. of in- 
spection-Miami, promoted to director of 
quality control. D. C. Miller, supervisor 
of production control, promoted to ad- 
ministrative asst. to v.p.-maintenance and 
maintenance engineering. 


HIGGINS CHASE 


Capt. G. F. Wallis, North Central’s 
chief pilot, appointed to new post of mgr. 
of flight operations. 

Edward M. Higgins Jr. promoted from 
director of cargo and specialty sales to 
gen. sales mgr. of Alaska Airlines. 

Walton E. Wood resigned as v.p.-sales 
of Aloha. 

Tony Kamel, former Dallas sales mgr. 
of Trans-Texas, named gen. sales mgr. 

Roger Chase Jr., who has been Middle 
and Far East sales director of TWA, 
appointed gen. sales mgr. of Ethiopian 
Airlines, succeeding Daniel P. Reid, ap- 
pointed mgr. of industry sales procedures 
for TWA. Ethiopian has received man- 
agement assistance from TWA since 1945. 

C. D. Loveless, of American’s cargo 
staff, named director of cargo field per- 
formance appraisal. Russell Thayer, Pitts- 
burgh city mgr., appointed director of 
military traffic in airfreight dept. 

Clarence E. Moses, former Delta sales 
rep, joined Southern as director of 
agency, interline and military sales. Wil- 
liam R. Scaife, formerly with an Atlanta 
architectural and engineering firm, is 
facilities supervisor. 

F. Paul Miscione promoted from 
Chicago regional sales mgr. to U.S. sales 
mgr. of Mexicana. 


@~ asour peop 


Joshua G. Marash, of El Al’s London 
staff, named east coast regional mgr., New 
York. 

Wouter van de Bunt rejoined KLM as 
administrative asst., U.S. sales, after serv- 
ing as Capital’s mgr. of long-range plan- 
ning. 

Robert B. Parsons promoted from mgr. 
of schedules planning to asst. to v.p.- 
traffic and sales of Delta. 

Albert A. F. Murphy promoted from 
asst. mgr.-agency sales to mgr.-military 
and government sales of Eastern. 


AMONG THE SUPPLIERS 


DECKMAN 


T. T. Hinman, gen. sales mgr. of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Service, elected v.p.-sales. 

Edward C. Leeson, formerly with Fair- 
child, named v.p.-marketing of Kollsman 
Instrument Corp. 

Ben W. Badenoch, gen. mgr. of Aero 
Hydraulics Div. of Vickers Inc., elected 
V.p. 

Earl A. Robertson, former mgr. of air- 
line development sections of Teleregister 
Corp., appointed mgr. of airline sales. 

Samuel P. Crago, former production 
products mgr. of Hamilton Standard Div. 
of United Aircraft, appointed v.p. and 
gen. mgr. of The B. G. Corp. 

Three executive changes by Allison Div. 
of General Motors: William O. Watson 
from mgr. of sales and contracts to tech- 
nical asst. to operations mgr.; E. M. Deck- 
man from asst. mgr. to mgr. of sales and 
contracts; William E. Goohs from mfg. 
mgr. of transmission operations to asst. 
mgr. of mfg. 

Also at Allison, Norman E,. Eggers, 
former commercial sales mgr., becomes 
mgr. of commercial and military engine 
and propeller sales; Donald D. Davis, who 
has been asst. mgr. of commercial sales, 
named mgr. of military and commercial 
contracts; J. T. Wills, former mgr. of 
Washington zone office, heads turboprop 
engine sales. Parts and service depart- 
ments have been consolidated under Fred 
H. Steuber, who has been service mgr. 


J. J. Dempsey promoted to sales mgr. 
of Vap-Air Div., Vapor Heating Corp., 
based in Los Angeles. 


HONORS 


J. T. Trippe, president of Pan American, 
named by Chicago Assn. of Commerce 
and Industry to receive the 1960 Inter- 
national Achievement Award for World 
Peace. 

Tore H. Nilert decorated with Royal 
Order of Saint Olav for outstanding serv- 
ices to Norway in his capacity as presi- 
dent of Scandinavian Airlines System, Inc. 
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BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subsidiaries: VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LIMITED ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION 
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A new force in aviation 


DRESH 
RORAFL 


CORPORATION 


THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION combines the aircraft and 

guided weapons interests of Vickers, English Electric and Bristol. 

The operating subsidiaries, Vickers-Armstrongs (Aircraft), English Electric Aviation 
and Bristol Aircraft, though merged, will continue to operate under their own 

names in order to preserve continuity of responsibilities and service. 

Behind British Aircraft Corporation lie the strengths of the Vickers, 

English Electric and Bristol Groups. 

Negotiations have been completed with the Hunting Group for 


British Aircraft Corporation to acquire a controlling interest in Hunting Aircraft. 


LIMITED BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED AND HUNTING AIRCRAFT LIMITED 
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X-Ray Spot Checks Mean 
Big Savings for Fairchild 


One of the best organized portable 
X-ray inspection techniques in the in- 
dustry is slashing costs by 75% and 
manhours by 80% in spot tests on wing 
structures of Fairchild F-27s. 

Using a unit developed by Westing- 
house—the Baltospot “200”—the Fair- 
child program has been in operation 
for two years providing 600 hr., 1,000 
hr. and 1,200 hr. inspections. 

Fairchild is now using the X-ray 
inspection technique exclusively. If 
visual inspection methods on the wing 
structure were used, according to E. 
Mason Marcus, general supervisor, Ma- 
terials Laboratory, they would “require 
the removal of stressed access openings 
and internal trim.” The X-ray inspec- 
tion does away with such drastic dis- 
assembly. 

On the F-27, the most difficult areas 
to inspect are the main wing spars and 
the forward aft areas in the vertical 
legs of the spars, Marcus states. 


Fairchild service technician William Meissel operates control unit to establish penetra- 
tion number, exposure time, etc. Up to 25 ft. of cable connects control unit with 


x-ray camera. 


A unique feature of the inspection 
program is the use of cloth templates 
that pinpoint each shot to be taken. By 
using the templates and a 104-page 
structural inspection manual, the tech- 
nician knows not only the location of 
all the X-ray photographs to be taken, 
but also the recommended angle to set 
the X-ray camera, the proper penetra- 
tion number to set on the machine, the 
exposure time, film distance, and film 
size. 


The manual also shows typical ver- 
tical and angle X-ray pictures to show 
what the pictures will look like when 
developed and, using simulated cracks, 
indicates where to look for signs of ab- 


Camera is shown positioned for exposure. Note circle numbers on template which 


indicate camera positions. 
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normal structure. 

X-ray testing on the center of the 
wing requires 57 separate pictures. Us- 
ing the Baltospot unit this takes two 
and one half to three hours. Visual 
checking, Marcus says, would require 
16 hours. 

Only 90 pictures were used in the 
inspection program at first. Refinement 
of the technique, however, has boosted 
the number of exposures to 140. Aver- 
age cost is $1.90 per exposure. 

Equipment for X-ray inspection is 
available directly from Westinghouse, 
and Fairchild encourages F-27 buyers 
to set up their own X-ray inspection 
department. The X-ray inspection man- 
ual and complete set of templates are 
provided by Fairchild without charge. 

But, for those who lack the facilities 
or inclination to adopt their own pro- 
gram, Fairchild offers a roving inspec- 
tion team which will fly anywhere in 
the western hemisphere that F-27s are 
operated to conduct 600 hr., 1,000 hr. 
or 1,200 hr. inspections. The crew has 
conducted a dozen inspections so (af, 
from Venezuela to Canada. 

The field unit—consisting of a gen- 
erator control, an 85-lb. tank contain- 
ing the X-ray tube, transformer, cool- 
ing device, and 25-ft. connecting cable 
—can be set up by the Fairchild X-ray 
team in five minutes. 

Two years of field inspections ave 
not turned up a single wing structural 
defect, according to Marcus, who com- 
ments, “The most time-consuming job 
is draining the plane’s tank.” 
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‘Package’ Concept in 
New EAL Test Cell 


Conversion of an engine test cell 
from pistons to turboprops has been 
accomplished for Eastern Air Lines at 
Miami by the George L. Nankervis 
Co., Detroit. 

Designed originally to handle 1,800- 
hp piston engines, the test cell now is 
capable of testing turboprops up to 
3,700 hp. This capability has come 
about without any physical enlarge- 
ment of the test cell building, through 
the use of “packaged” accessory units, 
a dynamometer instead of propeller 
“club,” and other space saving inno- 
vations, 

The Nankervis Co. completed the 
job in 16 weeks at a cost of $250,000. 
Major considerations were a reduction 
of test time, greater accuracy of test 
data and the use of an already existing 
facility. 

The test cell was redesigned around 
the use of packaged units, such as the 
starting and motoring unit; inhibiting, 
lube and prop brake oil packages; fuel 
metering unit; and the instrument and 
control console. The units were pre- 
assembled in Nankervis’ Detroit plant 


Lead mechanics U. H. Futch (left) and Carl R. Blackburn are shown at the control 
console of Eastern Air Lines’ new turboprop test cell at Miami. All controls are within 
easy reach. Through window can be seen engine under test. 


and installed so that they may readily 
be removed later when the equipment 
is transferred to new facilities. 

The use of a Clayton manufactur- 
ing company (El Monte, Calif.) dyna- 
mometer instead of a conventional 


propeller for power absorption im- 
proves accuracy of the test data and 
cuts installation time for an engine 
under test from an hour and a half 
to 15 minutes. A significant side effect 
is a reduction of noise during testing. 





VACATIONS WEST 


JACKSON HOLE COUNTRY 

2% days—complete tour of Yellowstone 
Park. Fine accommodations inside the 
Park. Optional extra days touring Grand 
Teton Park and the Jackson area. Cost 


arrive/depart Cody Gateway. $63 60 
. 
eeeeeeeeeece eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


GRAND CANYON 
(SOUTH RIM OPEN ALL YEAR) 


2 days— unforgettable tour of entire South 
Rim. Excellent accommodations overlook- 


ing the Canyon. Cost arrive/ 
depart Flagstaff Gateway. $28.89 


ra 


TAPLETON AIRFIELD 
ENVER 7, COLORADO 


plus Air Fore 


\ 


plus meals and Air Fore 


ase 
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complete, descriptive Tour Folder write or phone Tour Department 


RONTIER 


via 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 


MESA VERDE Natl. Pk. 
DURANGO-SILVERTON, COLO. 
2 days—complete tour of Mesa Verde 
Indian Ruins and Cliff Dwellings—narrow- 
gauge tailway trip to historic Silverton. 
Optional jeep trips to Ghost Towns. Cost 
arrive/depart 

soe $28.21 


Durango Gateway. 
plus meals and Air Fore 


4 
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MT. RUSHMORE 

1 day—including full tour of Mt. Rush- 
\ more, Gutzon Borglum Studio and sur- 

rounding Black Hills area. Cost arrive/ 


depart Rapid City Gateway. $18 50 
e 


plus meals ond Air Fore 
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Seat Design Stresses Passenger Safety 


Goodyear-modified DC-3 has structural aids which 
protect passengers from crash loads up to 14.4 Gs 
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Three-quarter view shows how stringers, 
on which seat track rests, are tied into 
existing beams. Section of Bondolite floor- 
ing is shown installed, 


A new structural approach to aircraft 
seating said to provide a maximum of 
safety without increasing weight has been 
demonstrated by Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
Akron, Ohio. 

The company has modified its own 
DC-3 along lines recommended by flight 
safety consultant A. Howard Hasbrook 
in conjunction with the Aviation Crash 
Injury Research Division of the Flight 
Safety Foundation. 

Key to the modification is a series of 
structural tie-downs linking occupant to 
seat, seat to floor and floor to fuselage. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


i 


Aerotherm seats showing break-over feature. Energy-absorbing devices in legs begin to 
operate at nine Gs, are effective up to 14.4 Gs. Seats are shown facing the rear with 
longer back rest to avoid whiplash. Others face forward. 


Research has shown that most deaths 
result from seats tearing free upon impact 
and hurtling through the fuselage, carry- 
ing their occupants into lethal parts of the 
wreckage. 

In the Goodyear modification, extra 
longitudinal stringers were built into 
under-floor supports to anchor each seat 
leg to the framing structure. 

Plywood in the cabin was replaced by 
super-strength Bondolite, an aluminum- 
faced, balsa-cored sandwich material pro- 


duced by Goodyear. In the cockpit, 
Bondolite was used in place of sheet metal. 

Tests showed the seats capable of with- 
standing a force of 14.4 Gs. Each seat has 
an energy-absorbing device in the rear 
legs that operates at nine Gs. Passenger 
seat belts are rated to 25 Gs. 

Safety design in the Goodyear aircraft 
was rounded off by removal of sharp or 
unsecured objects, use of extra padding 
(with Goodyear-developed Pliotrim), and 
attention to readability of emergency signs. 





Refueler Trucks 


Aircraft refueler trucks designed specifi- 
cally to service jet aircraft have been 
placed in production by International 
Harvester Company’s motor truck divi- 
sion. 

Model CO-214 refuelers are cab-over- 
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engine units and have an extra strong, 
heat-treated frame to sustain the extra 
weight of jet fuel. 

The trucks are built to accommodate 
4,400, 5,000, 5,400, 6,000, 6,500 and 
8,000 gallon tanks. The three larger 
models have tandem-front steering axle 
and underslung rear suspension. All units 
have six-cylinder engines, direct-in-fifth 
transmissions, power steering, increased 
cooling and an engine hour meter. 

Write: Dept. A/L, Consumer Relations Dept., 


International Harvester Co., 180 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago |, Ill. 


Aircraft Chronograph 


A 17-jewel, multi-purpose, precision 
chronometer chronograph designed for 


aircraft use has been released by the 
Heuer Time Corp. The unit com/ines 
the functions of an aircraft clock with 
an independent 12-hour stopwatch. It pro 
vides time-of-day, time-of-trip, and cal- 
culated ETA at a single glance. 

Color coding of hands and numbers 
permits rapid reading. The pointer a/lows 
for simultaneous reading of Greenwich 
Mean Time and local time at point of 
origin or arrival. 

For extreme accuracy, pulling ou’ the 
winding stem stops the second hand 80 
that hour and minute hands can be set 
to an anticipated time signal. Measuring 
2% x 2% in. and priced at $82.50, the 
Super Autavia is designed for p:rma 
nent panel mounting. 

Write: Dept. A/L, Heuer Timer Corp., +! Ler 
ington Ave., New York 17. 
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Ground Air Conditioner 


A compact, lightweight ground air con- 
ditioner with a cooling and heating ca- 
pacity of 90,000 BTUs per hour has 
been produced by the Garrett Corp.’s 
AiResearch Mfg. Co. 

The Freon unit weighs 521 Ibs., is 
enclosed in a 56 x 51 x 27 in. envelope. 
The compressor is hermetically sealed 
and motor driven, and is similar to the 
compressor AiResearch provides for the 
Boeing 707 and Lockheed Electra. 

The conditioner has a 2,000 hr. serv- 
ice life. It supplies 3,500 cfm of ventilat- 
ing air. Refrigeration and heating systems 
provide heating or cooling, whichever is 
required for the ventilating air being 
drawn in, circulated, and discharged 
through the air system. 


Write: Dept. A/L, AiResearch Manufacturing 
Division of Los Angeles, 985! Sepulveda Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 


Portable Cleaner 


An easily-carried vacuum cleaner de- 
signed specifically for cleaning Boeing 
707 interiors has been adapted for gen- 
eral cleaning applications. It may be 
hand carried, strapped to the back, 
pulled along the floor on runners, or hung 
on a fixture. 

Weight is 17% Ibs.; capacity is one 
cubic ft. The unit is entirely air oper- 
ated, and has no electrical or moving 
parts. It is designed for dry pickup only. 
Write: Dept. A/L, F. P. Pendleton, VAC-U-Max, 
| Montgomery St., Belleville 9, New Jersey 


Evacuation Slide 


A flexible evacuation slide designed for 
emergency exit from disabled jet airliners 
has been designed by the Garrett Corp.'s 
Air Cruisers Division. Orders have been 
received for 100 slides for Boeing 707s 
and 30 for other jet aircraft. 

The inflatable slide is flexible so that 
the weight of a departing passenger bends 
it from vertical to horizontal as the pas- 


nears the lower end. It is designed 
| passengers can ease off either side 
slide during the final few feet. 
rovides a safe mode of exit even 
eme aircraft attitudes. 

Dept. A/L, Raymond E. Parr, The Garrett 
9851 Sepulveda Bivd.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ear Protector 


ear protector for use with hard 
being marketed by David Clark 
Vorcester, Mass. 

ghtaway Ear Protectors are de- 
to attenuate high and dangerous 
levels, yet permit normal conver- 


Signe: 
soun 
Satior 
Th Model 372-20 HH includes a 
M00! 1, flexible cloth harness, placed be- 
Ween the webbing and the top of the 
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hard hat, fitted domes with comfortable 
vinyl foam ear seals, and a chin strap. 


Write: Dept. A/L, C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc., 20! 
Commercial St., Worcester, Mass. 


Automated Belt 


A baggage handling conveyor belt that 
can move 32 bags a minute from air- 
craft to terminal has been installed for 
United Air Lines at San Francisco In- 
ternational Airport. Maker of the high 


speed belting is the B. F. Goodrich In- 
dustrial Products Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The belting is designed to carry bag- 
gage up grades and around turns faster 
than conventional package handling con- 
veyors. Total baggage handling time 
from arriving aircraft to check-out in 
the terminal is about four minutes. 

The system is both in-bound and out- 
bound. Belting speed is controllable from 
75 to 362 ft. per minute; average operat- 
ing speed is 100 ft. per minute. 

Write: Dept. A/L, B. F. Goodrich Co 
Ohio 


Akron, 


VHF Transmitter 


Aircraft Radio Corp., Boonton, N.J., 
is making a new 360-channel, electrically- 
tuned VHF transmitter for primary or 
standby use. The radio,: called the Type 
T-25A, is crystal controlled, with a nomi- 
nal power of eight watts. The transmitter 
will operate on any 50 ke channel be- 
tween 118.0 mc and 135.95 mc. It is 
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available in either 14 or 28 volt dc 
models and weighs 6.3 Ibs. Operation is 
possible to 60,000 ft. 

Write: Dept. A/L, Aircraft Radio Corp., Boon- 
ton, N.J. 


Vibration Monitor 


A lightweight system (16 lbs. complete) 
for monitoring vibration in DC-8 en- 
gines has been designed by Consolidated 
Systems Corp. and will be installed in 
aircraft for Alitalia and United Air 
Lines. 

The system is comprised of a vibration 
pickup (one for each engine), a four- 
channel amplifier in the instrument rack, 
and an indicator on the pilot’s control 
panel. The indicator shows vibration am- 


plitude directly on a zero-to-five scale. 

[he pickup operates omnidirectionally, 
and covers the frequency range of 45 to 
2,000 cps. It is air damped rather than 
fluid damped, and its damping is prac- 
tically unaffected by temperature changes 
within its operating range. 

Write: Dept. A/L, Consolidated Electrodynamics 
Corp., 360 Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena, Calif. 


Air Conditioner 


A new compact air conditioner designed 
for mobile ground service on small and 
medium size passenger aircraft has been 
unveiled by C. G. Hokanson Co., Los 
Angeles. 

The refrigeration 


unit has a_ 10-ton 


capacity. Its gasoline engine makes the 
trailer self-sufficient, and it is light enough 
to be positioned by one man. Designated 
Model H-10, it is a companion unit to 
the 35-ton capacity Hokanson H-35. 
Write: Dept. A/L, The C. G. Hokanson Co., Inc., 


2140 Pontius Ave., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Sub-Miniature ADF 


A miniaturized automatic direction 
finder weighing just 22 lbs. and operat- 
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ing directly from a 28v DC supply is 
being offered for DC-3s and other small- 
to-medium aircraft by Canadian Marconi 
Co., Montreal. 

The unit has been in use for three 
years and has been installed in 24 small 
aircraft types. It is manufactured in Eng- 
land by Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. 
The equipment comprises a Bellini-Tosi 
Fixed-loop antenna, Quadrantal Error 
Corector, Gonio Indicator, RF unit, IF 
unit and controller. Also available is a 
test set, Type 8287, which plugs into the 
front of the RF and IF units. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Canadian Marconi Co., 
Trenton Ave., Montreal 16, Quebec, Canada. 
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Filter cleaner—Ultrasonic equipment 
capable of cleaning aircraft hydraulic 
filters is described in new technical re- 
port on Pall-Cavitron HIPS cleaning sys- 
tem. 

Weitere Dept. A/L, Pall Corp., Glen Cove, New 

orn. 


test set—Bulletin F-71 de- 
scribes Airpax Electronics’ Model 4B air- 
craft test set for testing wiring systems. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Airpax Electronics, Inc., 
Seminole Div., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Motors and relays—Four-page folder 
illustrates Barber-Colman ac and dec frac- 
tional horsepower motors, tachometer 
generators and relays. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, 
IHinois. 


Oil tanks—Engine oil tanks for aircraft 
are discussed in eight-page catalog from 
United Aircraft Products. 


Write: Dept. A/L, Publications Office, United 
we Products, Inc., P. O. Box 1035, Dayton 
1, io 


NOTES ABOUT SUPPLIERS 


e@ Lear, Inc., Los Angeles, has contract 
for Autopilots and dual flight director 
systems for Allegheny Airlines. Units are 
for Convair 540s; delivery in June. 





e@ Bendix Aviation Corp., Baltimore, Md., 
has upped production of airborne weather 
radar systems by 25% following FAA 
rule requiring weather radar on most 
commercial airliners. 


e@ Lockheed Aircraft Service will handle 


inspection and maintenance on Proteus 
760 turboprop engines on Bristol Britan- 
nias at Idlewild. LAS also has contract 
from Boeing covering maintenance and 
modification of 707 spare parts inventory 
there. 


e Aerotherm Div. of Aerotec Industries, 
Inc., South Norwalk, Conn., has order 
for four sets of passenger seats for Vick- 
ers-Armstrongs series 800 Viscounts for 
Australian Airlines. Seats are being pro- 
duced in Bantam, Conn. 160 Viscounts 
with Aerotherm passenger seats are in 
regular operation. 


e Garrett Corp.’s AiResearch Div., Los 
Angeles, reports that on Feb. 1 a total 
of 204 AiResearch flyaway and ground 
starting vehicles were in use at com- 
mercial airports. 


e Airsupply-Aero Engineering Co., Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., reports production of 
36-lb. “Euphorian” aircraft seat for 
executive and commercial aircraft, by 
Universal Equipment Corp. 


e Ministry of Italian Air Force has 
picked Marconi 50 cm, 500 kw radar 
(type S.264A/H) with two display sys- 
tems, microwave radar link and ancillary 
equipment for new intercontinental air- 
port at Fiumicino. 


e Garrett Corp.’s AiResearch Div., Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., will produce on-board, small 
gas turbine engine for ground power for 
Mark VII Caravelles. Unit is nearly 
identical to company’s cart and truck- 
mounted turbines now in use. 


® Noise control equipment can be leased 
as well as purchased from _ Industrial 
Acoustics Co., Inc., 341 Jackson Ave., 


New York 54. Leasing arrangements for | 
jet aircraft ground silencers and other | 
soundproofing installations can be made 


with the American Industrial Leasing Co. 


®@A_ $5,974,500 contract for advanced 
experimentation on automatic air traffic 
control has been awarded to the MITRE 
Corp., Lexington, Mass., by the FAA. 
The contract, one of FAA’s largest in 
research, will include design and experi- 
mentation of a semi-automatic air traffic 
en-route control system using SAGE 
facilities. 


® Lear, Inc. has received an FAA con- 
tract covering the installation of an air- 
borne flight control system for auto- 
matic landings. 
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FLIGHTEX FABRIC 


WORLD’S PREMIER. AIRPLANE FABRIC 


THE DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


FOR: AIRCRAFT FABRICS « TAPES « ACOUSTICAL INSULATION 


FLIGHTEX 


93 Worth Street « 


facturers of Fabrics and 


FABRICS, 


INC. 


Industr y 


New York 13, N. Y 


Tapes for the Aircraft 
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FOR SALE 








2 EXEC. DC-3’s!  ¢ | 5 od ote | 
aoraal afk) cee yr FOR SALE 
Take - — ni a : , , " 
9's an s. adar, A 5 , : ~* 
we hh. Bn One - ja | SPARE PARTS INVENTORY 
Beautiful custom interiors with - , for 


complete galleys, lavatories, 6 4 

couches for sleeping, bars, C 4 DC DC-6 
Janitrol heat, Alistair door, speed kits and many other extras. Low time. Will take trades, AIRCRAFT 
finance or lease. (Due to unprecedented acceptance of our Martin 404's we have a large selection 


of trade-ins—all priced to sell.) also— 
CALIFORNIA AIRMOTIVE CORP. Pratt & Whitney 


7139 Vineland Ave. New York Branch: \ ¥ i. A AIRPORT FACILITIES: H 2 and 27 i 
eats, ew Tekan agemeare  Amrony cure peers? = R2800 CB16/17 Engines 
TRiangle 7-1564 JUdson $4352 Burbank, Calif. 


The Flying Tiger Line Inc. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE or... = P oe 
P & w DC-3C AIRLINER 28 seats—G-202A Engines—Air aa Door he Duly 


This U. S. certificated 24 passenger FOR INFORMATION 

DC-3 with P & W 1830-92 engines Glenn W. Irish, Mohawk Airlines, Utica, N.Y. Tel.: TRiangle 7-3411 Cable: Flytiger 
available for lease or sale. Equipped RE 6-331! 

with heaters, deicers, dual omni, Hayes 
brakes, ready for immediate service. AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 


Stainless, Aluminum, B Steel All sizes— 
NATIONAL immediate ‘delivery from world's largest shelf stock. 
Buy direct from manufacturer. Lower prices— 


AERO LEASING CO., INC. | | S20 Surat" ale acne | IDOUGLAS A-26 
* Miami International an iil ye ae es > w= 2m own print; also, : , 
viend eaten & COLLINS ENGINEERING CORPORATION Immediate Delivery 


9050 Washington Bivd., Culver City, California 
Radar and auto-pilot equipped 


TWO C-54E’S Suitable for foreign 
One Cargo—One Convertible FOR SALE and domestic operations 


For SALE 3 Cruises at 350 mph at 
B crunase C-46F AIRCRAFT 31,000 #. 


quem utr | | Passenger and Cargo | |p.2g00-82-aMAA Engines 
With or Without 1330 gallons of fuel 
T-Category Kit Installed In excellent condition 


For inspection and demonstration 


Immediate Delivery Contact: 
Keith S. Harris 


PILOTS WANTED : The Flying Tiger Line Inc Colorado Oil and Gas Corporation 
Vacancies for pilots/co-pilots with . 8645 Montview Blvd. 

airlines/other organizations in Europe, H Denver 8, Colorado 

North Africa, Middle East. Limited Burbank, Calif. Phone: FLorida 5-4175 

openings for navigators/engineers, Call or Cable 

A+P mechanics. Fred Benninger 


fory Same oe Executive Vice President 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AVIATION Tel: Triangle 7-3411 Cable: Flytiger 


SERVICES, INC. 
Veser Str. 31, Frankfurt/M. Germany CONSTELLATION 1049-H 


, SITUATION WANTED 
Europe's Largest , : For Sale Or Lease 
Flight C Empl + Service Young Engineer, Aijirline Engr’g-Admin. 
‘9 eS Backgiound in Properties & oo = 
struction-Design), Airports (Planning-Re- Oo. 
seach), Operations (Jet & Piston Aircraft/ —_— eer ae ae ey eS 
- —____— —— Airport Performance). Desires growth posi- engine. Total time: Ts. 
Engineers wanted for part ‘time in- tion. Box 205, AIRLIFT MAGAZINE, 1001 Radar, comp. airline radio. 
1 survey work in propulsion field Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. Like new. 
‘euperichee to Box 202, AIRLIFT AIRLINE MANAGEMENT situatic ted 
experience to Box » situation wan 
; ZINE, 1001 Vermont Ave., Washing- by retired AF colonel. Experienced in pro- CALIFORNIA AIRMOTIVE CORP. 
5. D.C. gramming and administration of nee. Dept. Al 
— —_—— ——— financia! and manpower resources; machine 
Compiler. International Airline. Po- processing and analysis of management con- 7139 Vineland Ave. 
: with Puture. Top - “od a aes trol nt ayuems  Geveepensnt. Severe No. Hollywood, Calif. 
Salary Open. Box IR years rline operations backgroun x " . " 
ZINE, 1001 Vermont ie. Washing- 204, AIRLIFT MAGAZINE, 1001 Vermont Phones: POplar 5-6202 TRiangle 7-1564 
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Wayne W. — oe 


‘Lost’ Package from Nepal 
Cached in Delhi Warehouse 


Po 


the TWA manager in 
who directed 


Jules Gindraux, 
Bombay (now in Rome) 
WWP to Nepal and got the job of air- 
freighting the mandir to Washington. 
Photo was taken in an Indian temple. 
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Shipping a three-foot wide ornamental 
religious medallion—a mandir—from iso- 
lated Nepal to Washington, D. C., isn’t 
the easiest thing in the world to get done 
in a hurry. 

On my return to the U.S.A. I came up 
against the first hurdle. I had paid $100 
down to the curio shop operator in the 
Hotel Royal in Kathmandu (also spelled 
Katmandu plus some other variations), 
but I was anxious to complete the pay- 
ment in order to seal the deal. 

American Express would be the answer, 
of course. AMEX has branches and 
correspondents everywhere, so they say. 
But when I went to the AMEX office 
in Washington to have them transmit the 
balance, the girl behind the cage looked 
perplexed. Nepal? What is that? A 
country? Where is it? She had never 
heard of it. So she began looking through 
her instruction books. No such thing 
listed. She called one of the managers. He 
looked. No, there was no way to trans- 
mit money to anyone in Nepal. 

So I wrote to Jules Gindraux, the TWA 
manager in Bombay (he’s since been trans- 
ferred to Rome) and asked him what to 
do. In due course Jules sent instructions 
to send the money to a Bombay bank 
and he would get it somehow to a Kath- 
mandu bank which would pay off my 
debt. 

Second hurdle started out easily. Gind- 
raux said he would, somehow, get the 
mandir crated and airfreighted to Wash- 
ington. He warned it might take a while. 
And it did. 

But one day I got word that customs 
was holding a big box for me at Wash- 
ington National Airport. On payment of 
a rather sizeable airfreight bill, I could 
get same if I could satisfy customs as to 
what this thing was. 


Customs officials fascinated 

I was tied up at the time so my wife 
went to the airport to clear the shipment. 
Customs insisted on opening the crate, no 
great surprise, and pretty soon they be- 
came fascinated. So was the agricultural 
man on duty. The wood used for crating 
had not been seen there before. The nails 
seemed to be hand made. The packing 
straw was from rice, but also novel. And 
the agriculture agent spotted plenty of 
bugs—fortunately dead. The woven cloth 
covering the mandir was strange and 
pretty’ dirty. 

Customs carefully put all the stuff aside 
for burning, after further inspection, and 
turned over the mandir to my wife, who 
got it home in her car. But it was only 
the center piece, minus two outer rims, 
the headpiece and the feet. There was no 
sign of a second crate. 

Instinctively I thought the curio shop 
guy had decided just to send me the inner 
part, either by design or because crating 





the outer stuff was too difficult. Since | 
had the best part, I wasn’t inclined to 
put up an argument with a shop on the 
other side of the world. 

So I wrote to Gindraux that one crate 
containing the inner part had arrived, 
As fast as airmail letters could journey 
to and from Bombay, Gindraux replied 
that there were two crates and that both 
had definitely left Kathmandu. He would 
start searching if the second didn’t show 
up. 

Many weeks passed. No sign of a 
second crate. I contacted the American 
Ambassador at New Delhi (who had been 
quite interested in the project to start 
with) and he started checking. Several 
months later, a cable from Gindraux 
advised that the second crate had been 
found. It had been “lost” in the New 
Delhi warehouse of Indian Airlines Corp., 
all that time. Nobody knows why, since 
the bill of lading and all the labeling were 
in perfect order. In due course the second 
crate arrived in Washington. Customs 
went through the same procedure. I 
finally got the whole mandir at long last. 

In short, I had made a binding deal. 
The friendly Nepalese was as good as 
his handclasp and signature. I hope he 
realizes that I am tremendously pleased 
to have this most unusual decorative item 
from his country. It has been seen and 
admired by many. 


Flexible schedule 

Here’s something else of interest about 
Nepal. Maybe times have changed, but 
in 1958 the task of departing from the 
country was a little frustrating until you 
took the advice of the local people— 
just relax. 

I never got the same answer when I 
asked what time the daily IAC plane 
left for Patna in India. Boris said to get 
to the airport “between 12:30 and 1:30.” 
I asked again what time the plane left. 
“Just come out between 12:30 and 1:30.” 
But suppose the plane left at 1, then 
what? Never mind, relax, come out any- 
time between 12:30 and 1:30. 

So Ralph Cohen, of IATA, and my 
wife and I managed to get to the air- 
port about 1 p.m. There was already 
quite a crowd there. We went through 
Nepalese customs—they’re very curious 
about what you take out—and got our 
passports stamped. Ragged porters took 
our bags to the edge of the ramp along- 
side a growing pile on the ground. There 
was no sign of an airplane. 

And for good reason. Nobody in Kath- 
mandu ever knows for sure whether 
the plane will come at all, at least this 
was true in 1958. There are no communi- 
cation facilities at the airport. On _ the 
roof of the small terminal was a Nepalese 
with his eyes glued on the pass many 
miles to the south. It was his job to 
watch for the plane. When he spotted it, 
he put a crude siren in motion. At that 
moment everybody at the _ terminal 
cheered. The plane is coming. Bur the 
siren served a dual purpose. It also served 
to tell the herders out on the fied 
get all cattle, sheep and other animals 
off the runway so the plane could land. 

It was like a holiday celebration For 
every arriving and departing pass-nger 
there were at least twenty relatives and 
friends. Women in gay-colored saris pro- 
vided festive atmosphere. When the IAC 
DC-3 taxied up, an hour-long job cf uml 
loading and reloading began. Ther was 
no hurry. No wonder there is no time 
table—you just go to the airport and hope 
the plane arrives and you'll never te late 
in any case. 
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Spark for the edge of outer space: 


BENDIX IGNITION ON NORTH AMERICAN’S X-15 


Th: X-15 project is a truly national research effort by the stars than any human has ever dared to venture. 

the Air Force, Navy, and National Aeronautics and 50,000 pounds of thrust will be provided by the most 

Sp: ce Agency. In manned flight, the X-15 will scorch powerful single-chamber rocket engine ever built for 

through uncharted skies at speeds of more than 4,000 manned flight. The ignition system was specially de- 

mi! »s an hour. signed and produced for this installation by Bendix® 
his edge-of-space craft will take its pilot closer to .. . foremost name in ignition. 


Scintilla Division }Ry.47% 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


C: .adian Affiliate: Aviation Electric Ltd., 200 Laurentien Bivd., Montreal 9, Quebec. Export Sales and Service: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





("URAVELLE 


The finest medium range jetliner the world over 





Now, by flying Caravelles, 
airlines can provide pure jet 


service on many routes where 

ke | the big jets are barred. 
al We Not only does Caravelle 
have short runway require- 
. | ( ments, but it can operate with 
In 0 all minimum airport facilities. It 
carries its own built-in load- 
t f ing stairs and can start its 
Ou 0 twin-jet engines from its own 

airborne batteries. 

Caravelle can fly profitably 
a ny over routes from 200 to 1400 


miles with as few as 28 passen- 


hOO0 f | gers aboard. High rates of 
00 climb and descent plus jet 


speeds result in short block 


; | times. 
a rp 0 f It fits the Douglas tradition 


...dependable, durable, and 


an airline profitmaker. 


LANDING DISTANCE 
3600 FEET 


Designed and built 


by SUD AVIATION a Sold and serviced 
by DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 





